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POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ITS RELATION TO 
STRIKES. 


So long as the writings of Herbert Spencer favoured the views of a 
certain class of politicians, that gifted author was hailed by them 
as a ‘‘ Daniel come to judgment”; and they freely availed them- 
selves of his opinions; but when, in his Coming Slavery, he warned 
them that their action tended towards slavery, they changed their 
tone and arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘ poor Spencer is failing 
in power’’; others reproached him with having receded from that 
sympathetic defence of the labouring class which characterized his 
Social Statics. 

It is the nature of extremes to meet ; freedom becomes the cloak 
of tyranny, liberty the excuse for slavery, fraternity the watch- 
word for dissension, and despotism hides under the garb of demo- 
cracy. 

The mournful cry ‘‘O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are 
perpetrated in thy name!”’ is no less applicable now than at the 
time when it was first uttered; and in these days it is very 
suggestive of another cry, scarcely less pregnant in its import: 
“*O Political Economy ! how many blunders are perpetrated in thy 
name!” 

I well remember, when, as a young man, I was under examina- 
tion in a Committee of the House of Commons on the subject of 
strikes, the ineffable air of complacent superiority and pity with 
which one Member quoted some not very relevant aphorism from 
the Wealth of Nations, and crushed me with the remark: ‘‘ Then 
you do not agree with Adam Smith in this view.’”’ As years rolled 
on—Le Roi est mort ; Vive le Roi—Mill was firmly enthroned in 
Adam Smith’s place; and I encountered the supercilious reply : 
“Ah, that is an exploded idea; I fear you have not studied what 
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Mill has written on the subject.” Still later, the Papal infalli- 
bility of Mill was denied, and an appeal to his authority has been 
answered: ‘Yes, yes; but Mill’s view is not adopted by the 
‘Third School of Economists.’” * And now many of the doctrines 
of the Third School of Economists are refuted by that, which, for 
want of a better definition, I must term the “‘ Fourth School,” led 
by the able treatise of Professor Sidgwick, a work which stands 
pre-eminent for its close and logical reasoning, and is remarkable 
for its modesty, and for the absence of that dogmatic intolerance 
which characterizes the views of the majority of economists. 

The science, or art, of Political Economy has certainly been 
dragged through the mire by the blunders and arrogance of its 
followers, and has acquired an unenviable reputation which it has 
not deserved ; this, as McCulloch has observed, ‘‘ generated a dis- 
position to distrust its best established conclusions, and theories of 
Political Economy which once commanded almost universal 
consent are overthrown and superseded by new theories.” 

The causes which have led to this result are not difficult of com- 
prehension ; Political Economy is not one of the ‘‘ exact sciences.” 
It is, to use the words of Cliffe Leslie, ‘‘ not a body of natural laws 
in the true sense, or of universal and immutable truths, but an 
assemblage of speculations and doctrines, which are the result of 
a particular history coloured even by the history and character of 
the chief writers.”” The application of such inexact laws, if laws 
they can be called, is fraught with difficulty. Even the applica- 
tion of the exact science of mathematics is so uncertain as to have 
given rise to the saying that ‘ theory and practice never agree” ; 
but this saying involves a fallacy: the paradoxical results are 
really due to faults in the application of the theory, and in the 
neglect of numerous factors which, though apparently small and 
inappreciable, seriously affect the result. If this be the case with 
the exact science of mathematics, it must a@ fortiori hold good 
in so inexact a science, or art, as Political Economy, in which 
moreover the factors are far more recondite than those which 
influence the application of mathematics. Luigi Cossa, the 
eminent Italian Economist has remarked: ‘ It is needful to hold 
ourselves aloof equally from the so-called doctrinaires, who refuse 
the assistance of practice, and from the empiricists, who obstinately 
close their eyes to the light of theory; the pure science explains 
phenomena and determines laws, the applied science gives guiding 
principles which practice brings into comformity with innumerable 
varieties of individual cases.”+ Sidgwick remarks: “It is very 

* We have now coming forward a school which is termed the “ Third school of 
Economists, whose doctrines are gaining ascendency throughout the world.” (Macleod’s 
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rarely, if ever, that the practical Economic questions which are 
presented to statesmen can be unhesitatingly decided by abstract 
reasoning from elementary principles; for the right solution of 
them, full and exact knowledge of the facts of the particular case 
is commonly required, and the difficulty of ascertaining these facts 
is often such as so prevent the attainment of positive conclusions, 
by any strictly scientific procedure.” * 

Professor Fawcett has remarked: “‘ Political Economy is more 
frequently talked about than any other science, and its principles 
more frequently applied in the discussions of ordinary life; but no 
science has perhaps been more imperfectly understood.t Mill, too, 
though at first strongly insisting on the finality of his conclusions, 
eventually became more diffident, and in one of his later works 
wrote: ‘“‘One of the difficulties of modern times, the separation 
of theory from practice, of the studies of the closet from the 
outward business of the world, has given a wrong bias to the ideas 
and feelings both of the student and of the man of business. . . 
there is almost always room for a modest doubt as to our practical 
conclusions.’”’{ Yet how common it is to hear the veriest smat- 
terer, the newly-fledged politician fresh from the crammer’s hands, 
quoting glibly axioms of pure Political Economy and dogmatically 
applying them with unbounded confidence to the most intricate 
and complex questions. 

Political Economy may be said to have been first reduced to a 
system in England by Sir James Steuart, in 1767, by the publica- 
tion of An Enquiry into the Principles of Political Economy ; his 
system was decidedly altruistic, and involved the paternal care of 
the State; but Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, following a few 
years afterwards, completely eclipsed Steuart’s system, and substi- 
tuted for it a system on the lines of individualism, which, not- 
withstanding many polemics and controversies, maintained its 
position as a standard from which appeal was heretical, until 
Mill’s very able treatise appeared to crystallize all the floating 
elements of economic controversy that existed at that time; and, 
to use the words of Professor Sidgwick, ‘‘ It seemed that the science 
had at length emerged from the state of polemical discussion on 
fundamental notions and principles ; and that whatever further re- 
mained to be done would be building on a foundation already laid.’’§ 

But, after a time, serious attacks were made on the Ricardo-Mill 
system of Economics, by friend and foe. Professor Bonamy Price 
accused Mill of introducing utter confusion into the topic of 


* Principles of Political Economy. Sidgwick, p. 8. 

t Manual of Political Economy. Fawcett. 

t Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy. J. S. Mill, p. 156. 
§ Principles of Political Economy, H. Sidgwick, p. 1. 
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wages ;* Cossa deprecated ‘‘ Mill’s ardent concessions to So- 
cialism’’ and “his narrow philosophical utilitarianism ” ; + and 
in discussing Thornton’s work he wrote: ‘It is an excellent one; 
it made a great impression on Mill, and caused him to abandon 
his theory of wages-fund, which has also been opposed by Longe, 
by the American economist Walker, and by Bretano.” The Ger- 
man economists have also roughly handled the English system of 
Economies which they contemptuously stigmatize as ‘‘ Manchester- 
thum.” Cook also writes: ‘‘ Mill, however, is said to have 
abandoned the see-saw theory in his latest and yet unpublished 
essays.” { Macleod, too, remarks: ‘‘ This does not exhaust the 
absurdity of the Ricardo-Mill theory of rent; but, in fact, Mill 
himself has completely overthrown this theory.” § Jevons writes 
still more severely: “ The only hope of attaining a true system of 
Economics is to fling aside once and for ever the mazy and pre- 
posterous assumptions of the Ricardian school.” || 

Professor Sidgwick thus describes the situation : “‘ Some twenty 
years ago the theory of Political Economy, in its main outlines, 
and the most important applications of it were considered as 
finally settled by the great majority of educated persons in England. 
Two causes appear to have chiefly co-operated in producing this 
result. The prosperity that followed on the abolition of the Corn 
Laws had given practical men a most impressive and satisfying 
proof of the soundness of the abstract reasoning by which the 
expediency of Free Trade had been inferred; and a masterly 
expositor of thought (J. 8. Mill) had published in a convenient 
treatise a skilful statement of the chief results of the controversies 
of the preceding generation. . . . In 1871, however, these haleyon 
days of Political Economy had passed away; . . . while finally 
the great practical success of Free Trade, which, as I said at the 
outset, contributed largely to the prestige enjoyed by Political 
Economy in its haleyon days, in the third quarter of this century, 
has recently been called in question by an apparently growing 
party of practical men, and is certainly rendered dubious through 
the signal disappointment of Cobden’s confident expectations that 
the example of England would be speedily followed by the whole 
civilized world.” 

Indeed, the number, and steady increase, of converts, or per- 
verts, to Protection or ‘‘ Fair Trade” is so large as to cause 
serious alarm in the ranks of Free Trade; and nowhere is this 
more marked than at Manchester, the birthplace of Free Trade, 


* Practical Political Economy, Bonamy Price. 

t Guida allo studio dell’ Economia Politica, L. Cossa. 
t Labour. Joseph Cook, p. 179. 

§ Macleod’s Economics, p. 116. 

|| Theory of Political Economy, Jevons, p. 49. 
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where not only scepticism, but openly avowed unbelief, in the 
gospel of Free Trade has largely invaded even the penetralia of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Even Professor Cairnes, a strenuous advocate of Free Trade has 
admitted that: ‘‘The able men who led the agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws promised much more than this ; they told us 
that the Poor Laws were to follow the Corn Laws ; that pauperism 
would disappear with the restrictions on trade, and the workhouses 
ere long become obsolete institutions. I fear that this part of the pro- 
gramme has scarcely been fulfilled ; those ugly social features, those 
violent contrasts of poverty and wealth that strike so unpleasantly 
the eye of every foreign observer in this country, are still painfully 
prominent. The signs of the extinction of pauperism are not very 
apparent.” * 

The British workman, though nominally a Free Trader, is prac- 
tically a Protectionist. ‘‘ How is it,’ asked Mr. Wise, an ardent 
apologist for Free Trade, ‘‘ that in 1846 the working-classes over- 
threw the Protectionism in England, and in 1878 the same classes, 
wherever they have obtained predominant influence, are carrying 
into practice the extreme theories of their old opponents ? ” 

Mr. Syme also says :—‘“‘ In Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
the party of progress has always been identified with a restrictive 
commercial policy, while the Conservatives are the most uncom- 
promising of free-traders. Indeed, it may be said that one half 
of the entire English-speaking race are, in one shape or another, 
in favour of a restrictionist policy, and of this half the great 
majority are advanced Liberals.” 

It is, however, foreign to the scope of this article to discuss the 
relative merits of Free Trade or Protection. I would merely remark 
that extremes of all kinds are to be deprecated, whether they be the 
extreme of Free Trade as practised in England, or that of protection 
as existing in America. But assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that Free Trade has been fairly established by the laws of Political 
Economy as the right principle for adoption, has that principle 
received fair usage at the hands of its supporters? Have the laws 
of Political Economy been wisely and consistently applied ? 

Any answer to this question must, I think, be in the negative, 
when we find that as a rule the strongest supporters of Free Trade 
are also the staunchest supporters of Protection in its worst and 
most mischievous form, namely that of Trade-unionism. How is 
it possible that the principles of Political Economy can have fair 
play when they are applied in a way that neutralizes with one hand 
the action of the other ? 

I say that Trades-unionism is Protection in its worst form, 


* Fortnightly Review, July 1871. 
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because it represents neither the true interests of the nation, nor 
even those of the workmen themselves ; because it is narrow and 
selfish in its aims, and partial in its action; because it exercises 
a tyranny over the workmen far more galling and despotic than 
that of any employer; and because it works principally in the 
interests of paid agitators, socialists, and those who make a liveli- 
hood, either pecuniarily or politically, by stirring up class against 
class. Professor Cairnes writes: “I find it” (Trades-unionism) 
“to be, in its essential character, a monopoly of the narrowest 
kind : capable of accomplishing some small results in favour of a 
privileged few, but wholly destitute of efficacy as an expedient for 
helping social improvement; a monopoly, moreover, founded on 
no principle of moral desert, or of industrial efficiency, but 
simply on chance or arbitrary selection, and which, therefore, 
cannot but exert a demoralizing influence on all who come within 
its scope; in all its aspects presenting an ungracious contrast 
to all that is best and most generous in the spirit of modern 
democracy.” * 

Mill also wrote :—‘ Success, even if attainable, in raising up a 
protected class of working people, would now be a hindrance 
instead of a help to the emancipation of the working class at 
large.’’+ 

The attitude of the trades-union in the present strike of the 
Metropolitan Gas-stokers quite confirms these strictures; the 
union has forced the workmen to strike, not because they were 
ill-treated or underpaid, but because the directors of the gas 
company had offered the men favourable terms, which by giving 
them a share in the profits of the concern, enlisted their interests 
with those of their employers. But the “strike committee,” 
having more regard to the influence of the union than to the wel- 
fare of the operatives, whilst admitting that they ‘‘ made no objec- 
tion to the bonus scheme, and were not blind to the benefits accruing 
from a combination of capital and labour,” considered it a “ seduc- 
tive though most plausible bribe” calculated to weaken the influ- 
ence of the union. Those men who were wise enough to revolt 
against the tyranny of the union, and to accept the proffered 
terms, have expressed their entire confidence in the scheme, 
‘believing it to be a wise arrangement for the mutual benefit of 
the employer and employed, and will tend to prevent such unhappy 
occasions as the present strike, which entail so much misery and 
bad feeling.” 


Amongst the resolutions adopted at the International Conference 


* Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, Cairnes, p. 248. 
+ Principles of Political Economy, J. 8. Mill, p. 555, vol. 2. 
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of trades-union delegates was the following :—‘‘ There are two ways 
of attaining the object ; (1) Legislation for the protection of the 
weak against competition; (2) Organization of workmen, who 
should be united and disciplined as in certain countries.” 

Protection of the weak against competition! I ask is this com- 
patible with the principles of Free Trade, of which the very essence 
is free and unlimited competition? The protection of British 
labour does not differ in principle, in the slightest degree, from 
the protection of the results of British labour (or, in other words, 
the protection of its products and manufactures). Trades-unionism 
protects the former, while Free Trade lets in the full flood of 
competition on the latter. 

Let us be consistent ; if protection be right, adopt it both in the 
case of labour and the products of labours; but let it be protection 
of a well considered and enlightened character. If, on the other 
hand, Free Trade be right and sound as a policy, then adopt it 
and carry out the laisser aller, laisser faire principle in its 
integrity. 

England at the present time suffers rather from want of employ- 
ment than from low wages, but it is deluged with foreign products 
and manufactures which keep out of employment those who might 
otherwise be engaged in the produce and manufacture of such 
articles. These unemployed have to compete for wages, and this 
competition must necessarily tend to reduce the wages of those 
who are employed. If the wages of those who are employed be 
raised, such a rise has a tendency to accentuate the evil by in- 
creasing the deluge of foreign goods, as well as of foreign work- 
men, and consequently the number of unemployed in England. 
If the British workman were protected from foreign competition 
it might be different, wages might possibly then be raised without 
danger of swelling the ranks of the unemployed, as may be seen 
in the example of the manner in which America holds her own in 
the market against Sheffield, in spite of the extremely high wages 
prevalent in that country. 

One of the strongest arguments used at the time when the 
introduction of Free Trade was advocated was, that cheap bread 
would enable the British workman to live on lower wages, and 
thus compete more readily with foreign labour. Professor Cairnes, 
though a strong advocate for Free Trade, admits, with regard to 
America, that competition with the pauper classes of Europe, in 
conjunction with a high rate of wages, is not attainable under 
Free Trade, although he does not admit that Protection would 
mend matters; but he argues: “ It is as if a skilled artizan should 
complain that he could not compete with the hedger and ditcher ; 
let him only be content with the hedger and ditcher’s rate of pay, 
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and then there will be nothing to prevent him from entering the 
lists even against this rival.” * 

Some advocates of Free Trade appear to consider the agricul- 
tural ruin of England a very light matter ; for they have advanced 
the opinion that, “‘It is not only the beneficial working of Free 
Trade that prescribes the agricultural ruin of England ; it is the 
great natural law of preservation of the fittest that proclaims that, 
as England is not the best fitted to grow corn, she must grow 
corn no longer.” 

We cannot, however, overlook the fact that the labourers dis- 
placed by the agricultural ruin of England must be absorbed in 
other avocations, thus tending to reduce wages, or else to swell the 
ranks of that competition against which Trades-unionism seeks to 
protect the weaker workman. 

The movers in strikes, or those who encourage them, present 
the spectacle of extraordinary and unnatural alliances; such as 
those between Socialists, who hold that all property should be in 
the hands of the State or Commune, and the laisser-faire school, 
which repudiates all State interference—between Altruism and 
individualism, between philanthropy and plunder—an alliance 
which brings to mind the pithy aphorism of Bastiat: ‘ Legal 
plunder has two roots; one of them is in human egotism, the 
other is in false philanthropy.” + 

I have stated that Trades-unionism does not represent the true 
interests of the British workman, and I have not made the state- 
ment without some practical experience in the subject; for it 
has been my lot to have passed through a large and important 
strike, not as a mere spectator, but as one actually working at the 
same bench with the operatives, in close and daily communication 
with them, whilst the strike was being matured. 

I had thus every opportunity of talking with the men as one of 
themselves, and heard on all sides the murmurs of indignation 
from the workmen, forced, as they were, to strike for objects with 
which they had no sympathy, and which the more intelligent 
amongst them knew to be diametrically opposed to their interests 
and wishes. ‘ Why can’t they let us alone? We are doing very 
well as we are,” was the sentiment I heard repeatedly. ‘“ Why 
don’t you, and men like you, try to get on the committee of the 
Trades Union, and influence them for better?’ I asked a very 
intelligent workman. ‘What can we do?” replied he. ‘“‘ When 
we have done our day’s work, we want to go home to our wives 
and families; we don’t care to go blethering about the pot-houses, 


* Cairnes’ Leading Principles, p. 387. 
+ Essays on Political Economy. F. Bastiat. 
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and it’s those pot-house chaps with the gift of the gab that has 
the say.” This, I know from my own experience, is only too true. 
I have invariably found that those men who are the movers in 
such matters, the fomenters of discord and discontent, are the pot- 
house orators, the worthless, dissolute men, by no means repre- 
sentatives of the British workman, either in their working or their 
average intelligence. Such men, and the paid agitators who live 
and fatten on the dissensions of the classes, are the men who 
really influence such movements; and if such be the case with the 
higher type of workmen to whom I have referred above, what must 
it be in the case of labourers of a lower type, who are less intelli- 
gent and more readily led astray by specious arguments. 

It is impossible for anyone who has not had experience in 
strikes to comprehend the terrible amount of misery they entail. 
I have seen a little of it, and my sympathies are entirely with 
the men. The recent strike at Silvertown collapsed after twelve 
weeks’ conflict. One thousand of the hands returned to work, but 
450 men and women were permanently out of work, practically 
dependent on the public for support. The strike committee, in 
reporting these facts, have airily stated that they ‘‘ looked upon 
this defeat as a victory,” and so it may be for them; but what 
about their unfortunate dupes? What misery does that twelve- 
weeks’ conflict represent, if the facts could but be known? Is ita 
victory for the unfortunate 450 men and women, beggared and 
thrown out of employment in the depth of winter ? 

Again, at the close of the Manchester gas-workers’ strike, the . 
“strike hands complained that they had been badly advised by 
the Socialist leaders, and bitter complaints were made that the 
money support which had been promised the men was not forth- 
coming ” (Standard, December 16th, 1889). What a tale of suffer- 
ing do these few words reveal to those who realise what a strike 
is! One cannot but deeply sympathize with such men; but is it 
right on the part of the public to interfere between employers and 
employed? Is it really for the good of the men? Does the public 
really understand all sides of the question? The Dean of Wells, 
one of the sympathisers, writing on the subject in the Contem- 
porary Review (November 1889), admits: ‘‘ It was natural to most 
ofus ... to sympathize with those who claim to be struggling 
only for a decent maintenance, rather than with those who live in 
ceiled houses and fare sumptuously every day, with Lazarus 
rather than with Dives; but very few of us, I imagine, were in a 
position to judge how far the conditions of the problem admitted of the 
solution which the labourers demanded.” Without such knowledge, 
how is it possible to know whether the workmen may not really be 
injured rather than helped by such interference? How is it 
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possible to know that gross injustice has not been done to the 
employer? Is it fair and honest to assume, without a full know- 
ledge of the facts, that the employer must be in the wrong? 
Prima facie, it would appear probable that the working classes, as 
a whole, must suffer in consequence of the interference. I do 
not doubt that there has been, and is, great poverty at the East 
End of London; but this probably arises rather from want of em- 
ployment than from low wages. The rate of fivepence per hour 
at the Docks is apparently not low when compared with rates for 
labour of an equally hard or harder character in other localities ; 
neither does it appear that it can be a “ starvation rate,” because 
statistics prove that wages generally have risen considerably of 
late years, while the cost of the necessaries of life has fallen ; if, 
therefore, a stalwart race could have existed in past years on 
lower wages and higher cost of living, “ starvation rates” can 
scarcely be accepted as the excuse for the strike. Statistics, 
moreover, show that of late years the increased consumption of 
what may be termed luxuries, is relatively largely in excess of the 
increased consumption of the necessaries of life. 

It has been stated that the recent strikes have driven trade to 
the Continent ; and, should this loss be permanent, the number of 
unemployed will be increased. 

No doubt the sympathy given by the public has been from the 
best motives, but it appears that the encouragement held out to 
this movement has given rise to hopes in all directions of success 
with strikes, which have caused much hardship, and which, if not 
checked, will inflict upon the poor unemployed an appalling amount 
of misery. Let me not be understood to advocate the absence of 
protection for workmen, but, under the conditions at present 
existing, it would seem that such protection must necessarily 
be more prejudicial than beneficial to the cause of labour in 
England. 

Strikes, under existing conditions, are a necessary evil, but it is 
doubtful whether the evil perpetrated by them does not far 
exceed any advantage gained. Whichever side may win, the ter- 
rible internecine strife leaves both sides exhausted, and breeds a 
bitter feeling of dissension between employers and employed. 

The persistent endeavours of agitators to set class against class, 
and the senseless outcry against capitalists, do an infinity of 
mischief. 

The interests of employers and employed are inseparable ; that 
which injures the one injures the other. I think that every 
unprejudiced man must agree with Macleod’s pithy remarks on the 
subject of capital: ‘‘ If a man has not wealth himself, but only his 
labour to sell, what is most to his advantage ? Why, of course, that 
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there should be as many rich men as possible to compete for his labour. 
Nothing can be more fatal than a cry against capital, so often 
unthinkingly uttered. It would be impossible to conceive a greater 
benefactor to his country than the one who would permanently 
reconcile the interests of masters and workmen, and put an end to 
the internecine wars of capital and labour.”* With all our boasted 
civilization we seem to be less far-seeing than poor old Aisop with 
his fable of ‘the belly and the members” (the capitalist and the 
labouring classes). The pity of it is that as the world grows 
older it does not grow in wisdom, but has a tendency to perpetu- 
ate discord between the two classes instead of endeavouring to 
remedy the evil by promoting a good understanding between them. 

To show what may be done in this way, 1 may refer to the 
satisfactory working of an association formed in 1839 amongst the 
carpet-weavers of the north of England. The object of this 
association was to put a stop to the strikes from which both 
employers and employed had previously been severely suffering. 

The procedure was as follows :—Delegates were elected from each 
factory by the workmen, and a preliminary meeting was held by 
these delegates, to formulate their case; a general meeting of the 
masters was then called, and the delegates stated their difficulties. 
Numerous questions were asked by the masters, and the facts of 
the case, whether of discipline or wages, were ascertained; the 
delegates then retired, and the subjects were discussed and settled 
by the masters, with a determination to do full justice to the men. 
The result of this procedure was that, in the course of fifteen years, 
the delegates of the operatives only once were dissatisfied; and 
upon that occasion they prayed the masters to reconsider their 
verdict. The masters immediately called another meeting, and 
arranged the disputed point to the satisfaction of both parties. It 
only remains for me to add to this pleasing episode the following 
quotation from a joint manifesto of the delegates of the workmen : 
*‘'We have such confidence that justice will be given to us, that 
now it is but seldom that our delegates think it necessary to attend. 
Permit us, therefore, to urge upon the masters and workmen of 
that unhappy county,t at once to accept some board for reference 
similar to that we have described, and not to lower themselves in 
the eyes of all Christendom by persevering in a contest, in which 
one side insanely contemplates the ruin of their employers and 
the other side purposes starvation of the employed.” 

It would be well if our philanthropists and statesmen would turn 
their attention to the promotion of a better understanding between 
employers and employed, either by some associations such as that 


* Macleod’s Economics, p. 138. 
+ Lancashire during the strike of 1854. 
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to which I have referred, or by the establishment of some tribunals 
similar to those of the Conseils de Prud’hommes in France. These 
councils existed under the title of ‘“‘ Juges Gardes aux Syndics des 
Communautés ”’ before the Revolution of 1789, and were re-estab- 
lished and remodelled at Lyons in 1806 by Napoleon I. They 
were established for terminating, by means of conciliation, the 
disputes between masters and workmen. The tribunals had no 
legal power to enforce their decisions in the case of rates of wages ; 
but they were frequently appealed to by masters and workmen who 
could not agree as to the rate of wages, and their decision was 
often accepted. 

The Conseils were composed of workmen in equal numbers, 
exclusive of a president and vice-president, who were chosen by 
Government, the president giving the casting vote. Certain 
qualifications were necessary for serving on the Conseil, and the 
members were elected by the masters and workmen respectively. 
Once in three years half the members retired, and a new election 
took place. A ‘‘ Bureau de Conciliation,’’ composed of a master 
and a workman, sat every day, and if the matter in dispute could 
not be adjusted, it was referred to a decision of the Bureau 
General. Important cases were subject to an appeal in a higher 
court. The number of such Conseils in France in 1849 was 74. 
Up to the year 1842 inclusive, the number of cases that had been 
submitted to the jurisdiction of the Conseils was 184,574; and of 
these the Bureau de Conciliation had decided no less than 174,437, 
leaving only 10,027 to be referred to the Bureau General for com- 
pulsory decision. In all these cases, except 190, the judgment of 
the Conseil de Prud’hommes was accepted without appeal. The 
Chancellor of the French Embassy in.1856, in reply to a request 
for information,‘stated that the ‘‘ Conseil de Prud’hommes” in 
France prevented litigation, and conciliated the differences between 
masters and workmen; that it did not prove injurious or detri- 
mental to the interests of manufacturers, or commerce, or of any 
other class, but that under all circumstances it had proved very 
useful to the country, and that France had benefited by its insti- 
tution. Tribunals on similar principles were instituted in Belgium, 
and Rhenish Prussia. ‘ 

I am not aware whether these institutions still continue their 
useful work of conciliation, or whether they have been swept away 
by the so-called advance of civilization, or that which Herbert 
Spencer would term the ‘‘ coming slavery.” 

In England there was an Act (Stat. 5, Geo. IV., c. 96), by which 
disputes might be settled and adjusted by arbitration; but the Act 


appears to be practically inoperative, and its existence is appa- 
rently unknown ‘to most people. 
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In 1856 a select committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into the ‘‘ expediency of establishing equitable 
tribunals for the amicable adjustment of differences between 
masters and operatives.” The committee arrived at the conclusion 
that the attention of legislation might with advantage be directed 
to the subject, and were of opinion that the formation of Courts of 
Conciliation, more particularly in the large commercial, manufac- 
turing, and mining districts, would be beneficial. Iam not aware 
that any practical action has been taken on the report of this com- 
mittee, but I believe that the cause of the British workman may be 
best served by pressing upon the Government the necessity for 
continuing the inquiry, and providing Equitable Councils of Con- 
ciliation, or some other machinery for the amicable determination 


of disputes, and for the promotion of a better feeling between 
masters and operatives. 


GuttForD L. MoLEsworts. 
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In almost every nation which has made so much progress in its 
religious evolution as to possess a strongly defined system of 
theology or mythology, there is to be found a belief in the exis- 
tence of various supernatural beings, of less power and dignity 
than the god or gods of the recognized creed, but still possessed 
of considerable influence over the workings of nature and the 
lives and fortunes of men. In many of the earlier pagan systems, 
these beings were divided by no sharp line of demarcation from 
the actual divinities. Thus, the occupants of the Greek Pantheon 
descend in a regular gradation from Zeus and his Olympians, and 
the older elemental gods whom they had dethroned, to the Fauns 
and Satyrs, Nymphs and Sirens, Oreads and Dryads, by whom 
were haunted every forest and mountain, wood and plain, the 
streams and the depths of the sea, and a host of local deities, to 
one of whom every village and river and fountain was sacred. All 
these various spirits, if spirits they can be called, were dignified 
by the name of gods, but besides them there were the Demons, 
described by Hesiod* as the souls of men of the Golden Age, who 
after their death, became the tutelary spirits of the men of later 
times. There were also mischievous imps and goblins, such as 
Smaragos, Sabaktes, and the other lubber fiends, upon whom the 
mendicant poet called to avenge him upon stingy potters by 
breaking their vessels ; to this class, too, belonged the Mormolukai, 
hobgoblins to whom Aristophanes refers in his Lysistrata, and 
who, it seems, were wont to disturb the slumbers of children, and, 
probably, of adults who had supped not wisely but too well. The 
mythologies of India, Persia, Syria and Japan, among others, 
present similar features, while in the Jewish and Christian 
Churches cabalistic and monastic traditions have created hier- 
archies of angels and saints, who play a part in sacred legends not 
unlike that of the demigods of pagan religions. 


* Works and Days, 122. Pythagoras, too, held the Demons to be intermediaries 
between the gods and men, wherein he was followed by Plato, the Stoics, and the Neo- 
Platonists. Cp. also the Persian Fravashis, the Egyptian Aa, and the Icelandic 
Disir, spirits which resemble the tutelary Demons of the Greeks, and the guardian 
angels of the Jewish and Christian churches. 
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When the pagan creeds come to be superseded by a purer form 
of worship, these minor divinities do not, as a rule, wholly dis- 
appear, but form the objects of a separate and subordinate cult, 
which, though often denounced, and, at most, barely tolerated by 
the dominant religion, may be almost said to amount to a religion 
in itself. Such are the peris, ghouls, and djinns, of Arabian and 
Persian story ; such, too, the fairies, elves, kobolds, trolls, pixies, 
nixies, and the thousand forms to which European superstition 
has given birth. Often, too, the ousted pagan gods, fallen from 
their high estate, go to swell the ranks of the fairy tribe, just as 
the princes and nobles of a conquered race sink into and become 
absorbed by the peasantry, and share the slavery of their former 
subjects. Thus, among the Irish fairies we find the names of 
some of the old pagan gods; the modern Greek believes in various 
maleficent beings, who are evidently descended from the Tartarean 
deities ; the German Frau Holle is supposed to be a modification 
of the Teutonic goddess, Freya; while in all probability the fairy 
godmothers, who play so important a part in Celtic and Teutonic 
mirchen, are descended from the Moire, Parc, or Norns, who, at 
the birth of évery child, determined its future destiny. The same 
process sometimes takes place where the old creed is not actually 
displaced by a new, but undergoes an internal change and purifi- 
cation, owing to the increased purity and nobility of religious 
thought. Thus Plato and the Neo-Platonists, while denying the 
name of gods to those beings whom the Greeks worshipped as 
such, yet admitted their real existence and affirmed them to be 
demons, to whom the immediate care of the world and of man- 
kind had been allotted by God.* 

Just now, we styled the cult paid to these minor divinities, if we 
may so call them, “a religion” ; in doing so, we spoke advisedly. 
No doubt an Irish or Roumanian peasant would indignantly 
repudiate the suggestion that he ‘‘ worshipped ” the familiar sprites 
which form the subjects of his household stories; and if we under- 
stand the word “ worship” in its loftiest sense only, he would 
undoubtedly be right in so doing. If, however, we accept M. 
Emil Burnouf’s definition of religion, as that which enferme deux 
éléments, le dieu et le rite,” + a definition that can hardly be accused 
of undue laxity, it seems difficult to refuse the name of “ religion ” 
to a belief in supernatural beings, who in power are at least equal 
to, and in beauty and dignity are far beyond, the gods of many 
pagan creeds; while the charms and spells, the meat- and drink- 


* The inhabitants of the Gold Coast believe in the existence of certain spirits called 
Wongs, who dwell between heaven and earth, and have charge of rivers, springs, 
various animals, &c. 

t+ Science des Réligions, ce. ii. 
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offerings, and the innumerable petty observances by which the 
believers in the fairy folk strive to propitiate their favour and 
avert their wrath, are surely sufficient to fulfil the second of 
M. Burnouf’s requirements. 

Of all these subordinate religions, if we may so call them, few, if 
any, are more remarkable for beauty of conception, for picturesque- 
ness of treatment, and for completeness of development than the 
fairy mythology of Ireland. Many causes combine to bring about 
this result. Among them may be enumerated the love of beauty 
and the warmth of imagination inherent in the Celtic temperament, 
and the isolated situation of Ireland, which, in great measure, pre- 
served her native traditions from being invaded by and merged in 
foreign importations. Another cause is probably to be found in 
the readiness with which Christianity was embraced by the whole 
Irish nation. In Ireland there was not, to a great extent, any 
fierce and protracted struggle between the adherents to the rising 
and the sinking creeds, nor any of that bitterness and _ heart- 
burning which such struggles engender ; so that when the Christian 
priests came to be in the ascendant, there were no cruel memories 
of bygone conflict and persecution to embitter them against every 
vestige of the old order of things, and they were content to tolerate 
such of the old pagan beliefs and observances as were not directly 
opposed to the doctrines of Christianity. Again, when Ireland’s 
dark days arrived, when all germs of natural growth and expansion 
were suddenly nipped, and those who should have been her natural 
leaders in the path of knowledge and progress, combined, only too 
often, with the foreigner in presenting an impassable barrier to all 
contact with the thought and movement of the times; the people, 
thrust back upon themselves, clung fondly to these memories and 
traditions of the past, the only inheritance of which tyranny and 
bigotry had not robbed them. 

Copious as are the records of the Irish past which have come 
down to us, comparatively little has been done to familiarize us 
with that past. Strange to say, the modern students of folk-lore 
and anthropology, who have explored with such diligence and 
success almost every department of tradition and superstition, from 
the wisdom of the Vedas to the myths and customs of the Ahts and 
Kanekas, have, for the most part, neglected the rich mine of Irish 
poetry and tradition, or have, at most, been content with picking 
out a few stray nuggets therefrom. One vein of this mine, how- 
ever, has escaped the general neglect. Thanks to the patriotic 
labours of many gifted Irishmen and Irishwomen, we possess a 
collection of fairy and folk mérchen unsurpassed in beauty and in- 
terest by those of any other nation. T. Crofton Croker, in his 
Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, and his Legends of Killarney, 
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has done more than anyone else to render us familiar with the 
popular tales of Ireland. Croker’s style is marked by an exquisite 
ease and grace, though the effect is too often marred by a certain 
tone of persiflage, which destroys the illusion, and tends to dispel 
the glamour which should hang about the legend. Croker was fol- 
lowed by Samuel Lever and William Carleton, who to Croker’s faults 
unite a less, though still considerable, degree of merit; and by 
Patrick Kennedy, whose Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts and 
Fireside Stories of Ireland deserve, as far as we are acquainted 
with them, the highest praise for their success in preserving the 
true legendary flavour. Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and many other writers of 
less note, have also contributed their quota; but, perhaps, none of 
these collections equals Lady Wilde’s admirable work on the Ancient 
Legends, Mystic Charms, and Superstitions of Ireland. Gathering 
her materials from the least sophisticated and most purely Celtic 
parts of the country—the wilds of Connaught and the Western Isles 
—our authoress has formed a collection of stories and traditions, 
altogether delightful from a literary point of view, and, moreover, 
throwing a light upon the mythological side of Irish legend such 
as is not afforded by any of her predecessors. To Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
too, we owe a charming little volume, entitled Fairy and Folk Tales 
of the Irish Peasantry, culled, for the most part, from the authors 
already cited, but also containing several new tales and notes of 
great interest. 

But who were the Daoine Sidhe, or Fairy Race, originally ? Their 
origin, like that of many another illustrious house, is, in the words 
of Mr. C. J. de la Pluche, ‘‘ wropt in mist’ry.”” Some say that they 
are the descendants of the Tuatha-De-Danann, a race of invaders 
who conquered the earlier Firbolgs, and were themselves overcome 
by the later Milesian immigrants. It is certain that the names of 
some of the De-Danann heroes occur among the “ good people,” 
but so, as we have already seen, do those of the old pagan gods. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that each successive wave of con- 
querors—F'omorians, Firbolgs, De-Danann, Milesians—found these 
traditions already existing, and applied to their immediate prede- 
cessors the stories which these latter had told of a yet earlier race. 
Nay, it is quite possible that these stories of a little people dwell- 
ing underground are of pre-Celtic origin, and existed among the 
Euskarian, or yet earlier, inhabitants, carrying us back perhaps. 
even toa tertiary Troglodyte race, and laying open an abyss of 
time before which thought turns dizzy. 

According to the generally received account, however, the fairies. 
are such of the fallen angels as sinned less deeply than their 
fellows, and being, like Rob Roy, ‘‘ ower bad for blessing, and ower 
guid for banning,” escaped the terrible doom of Satan’s rebel hosts, 
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but were banished from heaven, and condemned to dwell, some in 
the depths of the sea, some at the bottom of the lakes, and some 
beneath the earth.* 

Though of divine origin, the fairies are not deemed immortal, 
but it is believed that they will live until the day of judgment, and 
then be annihilated. Hence, they are jealous of human beings, 
with their hopes of immortality, and often betray a very malignant 
spirit in their dealings’ with men. With all their mirth and jollity, 
. they are often saddened by the thoughts of their irrevocable doom, 
and every seven years they meet to bewail it upon the Siodh Dune, 
or Hill of Peace, a spot once sacred to the pagan rites. Lady 
Wildet+ recounts a curious tradition, to the effect that a fairy prince 
once asked St. Columbkill whether there was any hope of the final 
redemption of his race. Upon being told that there was none, he 
and his people sailed away in sorrow to Armenia, the land whence 
they originally came. It may seem a far-fetched notion to con- 
nect this legend with a possible tradition of the great Aryan 
dispersion, but the point perhaps merits consideration, especially 
when we remember that the Celts, the pioneers in the Aryan 
emigration westwards, betray, in their language and religion, many 
close affinities to the Hindu and Iranic races. t 

A similar belief in a supernatural, but mortal, race of beings 
exists in many countries. In Greece,§ the Hamadryads are stated 
by the poet to follow the race neither of men nor of the immortals, 
but to eat of ambrosial food and drink nectar, and at length, 
after the lapse of ages, to die together with the trees with whose 
life their own is bound up. According to the Hesiod,|| the nymphs 
lived ten times as long as the phoenix, which lived ten times as 
long as the crow, which lived nine times as long as the stag, which 
lived four times as long as the daw, which lived nine times as long 
as man; making, in the aggregate, according to Plutarch’s com- 
putation, the very respectable age of 9,720 years. Some held 
that the Demons were subject to death, to which opinion Plutarch 
appears to have inclined. The Oriental ghouls were mortal; and 
the mermaids of the middle ages, it was said, lived 3,000 years, 
and then melted into foam, a tradition which Hans Andersen has 
utilized with exquisite effect in his beautiful story, The Little 
Mermaid. 


* Persian and Arabian traditions ascribe a like origin to the Peris. 

t Ancient Legends of Ireland, vol. i., p. 275. 

¢ Ancients Irish legends tell that the De-Danann, who, as we have seen, have been 
identified with the fairies, come from the East, and give accounts of their wars and 
sorceries in Syria. 

§ Homeric Hymn, iv., so Pindar. 

|| Works and Days. 

4 Plutarch On the Cessation of Oracles. 
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But whatever the origin of the Celtic fairies, a point upon which 
I shall have some suggestions to offer later on, they differ in many 
material respects from the various elves and sprites of other 
nations. It is true that the nymphs and sirens of ancient Greece, 
with the kindred Peris, Frau Holle, Fata Morgana, and Lorelei, and 
the fairies of chivalric romance—fair woman-forms, whose beauty 
beguiled all who met them in the forest or by the river-side; the 
goblins and Mormolukai of Greece; the gnomes and kobolds and 
trolls of Germany and the Northland, together with innumerable 
other uncanny beings—have all their counterparts in Irish legend ; 
but, so far as I am aware, the fairy mythology of no other nation 
is drawn with such realistic and clearly-defined outlines, or is 
instinct with such beauty and grace, or is suffused with such a 
glow of poetry and romance, as that of Ireland.* 

The Daoine maithe (‘‘ good folk”’) are a little people, being only 
a few spans high in their proper persons, though they can assume 
whatever shape they please, and often appear in the form of tall, 
dark, handsome men, or young and beautiful women. Their chief 
dwelling is in the Sifra, or fairy house, deep down in the hill-side 
—a palace, whose walls are of crystal and pillars of silver, with a 
pavement of gold, where Finvarra, the fairy king, and Oonagh, his 
lovely bride, hold their court. They also frequent the interiors of the 
green raths, or forts, which abound in many parts of Ireland. Here 
they hold their revels, accompanied with the song and dance, and 
hence, on clear moonlight nights, they issue forth and dance in the 
moonbeams to the sound of the fairy pipes. Sometimes they may 
be seen sweeping across the country on milk-white horses shod with 
silver and bridled with gold, the little men clad in green, with 
red caps, and the ladies in silver gossamer, with their hair sweep- 
ing the ground. They do not appear by day, but when the 
peasant sees little clouds of dust whirling along in an eddying 
wind, he takes off his hat and says, ‘‘ God save ye kindly, gentle- 
men,” for he knows that the fairies are riding along on the wind ; 
or else he crosses himself and mutters a prayer or a charm, for it 
is in these eddying clouds of dust that the fairies are wont to catch 
up mortals and whirl them away to fairyland. 

King Finvarra is almost as boldly-defined and graceful a person- 
ality as the Apollo of Greek myth, whom, in many respects, he 


* The remarks in the text apply, in a less degree, to the kindred fairy lore of Wales, 


Brittany, and the Highlands. An exception need scarcely be made in favour of the 
fairy legends of England and the Scotch Lowlands, for these bear evident marks of 
Celtic origin. Indeed, had Shakspere gathered his materials from the Irish islands 
and Highlands, instead of from the English Midlands, he could hardly have made the 


realm of Oberon and Titania bear a more striking resemblance to that of Finvarra and 
Oonagh. 
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greatly resembles; like him, he is a lover of mortal maids, delights 
in the song and dance, and confers many and great benefits upon 
those whom he favours, though he can be very vindictive towards 
all who offend him, and can inflict hardly less terrible maladies, 
both bodily and mental, by means of the “fairy stroke,” than 
could the King of the Silver Bow himself. The fairies in general 
are an amorous race, and although their consorts are endowed 
with more than earthly beauty they evince a decided preference 
for mortal loves, and it is dangerous for a pretty girl to approach a 
** sentle ’’—.e. fairy-haunted—spot after dark. Many a tale is told 
of maidens spirited away by their elfin lovers, while the ladies, who 
fully share the tastes of their lords, delight in beguiling any hand- 
some young man whom they can get intotheir power. Sometimes 
the mortals who excite this fatal passion are carried off entirely ; 
sometimes they have a spell thrown on them, and pine away, and 
die an early death, unable to forget their fairy lovers, and with 
the sound of the fairy music ever ringing in their ears. Some 
who are thus carried off are detained in the fairy palaces unwilling 
captives, in spite of all the splendours which surround them and 
all the good things which they enjoy there. Others, again, give 
themselves up to the charm, and the memories of their old home 
and their friends and past lives lose all influence over them. 

Such was the case of a young man who died suddenly on May 
Eve under a hay-rick. His friends called in a fairy doctor, who 
promised to recover him in nine days, and, in the meantime, had 
food and drink regularly placed for him near the fairy rath, and, 
as the food always disappeared at night, the young man’s relatives 
knew that he was yet alive. ‘‘ Now on the ninth day a great crowd 
assembled to see the young man brought back from Fairyland, 
and in the midst stood the fairy doctor, performing his incanta- 
tions by means of fire and a powder which he throw into the 
flames, that caused a dense grey smoke to arise. Then taking off 
his hat, and holding a key in his hand, he called out three times in 
a loud voice,‘‘ Come forth, come forth, come forth!” On which a 
shrouded figure slowly rose up in the midst of the smoke, and a 
voice was heard answering, ‘‘ Leave me in peace; I am happy 
with my fairy bride, and my parents need not weep for me, for I 
shall bring them good luck, and guard them from evil evermore.’’* 

Some persons, however, who have been stolen by the fairies have 
been recovered by making use of the proper spells. A girl who 
fell asleep one day upon a fairy rath was spirited away by the 
elves, leaving behind only her shadowy image, or «<idwdov, lying on 
the grass, and when her parents sought her, they found her to all 


* Lady Wilde, op. crt. vol. i., p. 200. 
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appearance dead. They took her home and put her to bed, where 
she lay without speech or motion for three days. The fairy doctor 
was then called in, who applied the proper charms for six days, at 
the end of which time the girl rose and asked for food. And then 
she said to her parents, ‘‘ Why did you bring me back? I was so 
happy. I was in a beautiful palace, where lovely ladies and young 
princes were dancing to the sweetest music; and they made me 
dance with them, and threw a mantle over me of rich gold; and 
now it is all gone, and you have brought me back, and I shall 
never see the beautiful palace more.”” Then the mother wept, and 
said: ‘‘Oh, child, stay with me, for I have no other daughter ; 
and if the fairies take you from meI shall die.’’ When the girl 
heard this she fell on her mother’s neck and kissed her, and 
promised that she would never again go near the fairy rath while 
she lived, for the fairy doctor told her that if she ever lay down 
there again and slept she would never return alive to her home 
any more.’’* 

Sometimes, however, a bolder course of action has proved 
efficacious ; the fairies, like other people, have been intimidated by 
those whom they have failed to intimidate, and an attack upon the 
rath where the captive damsel is imprisoned has been known to 
bring the robbers to terms. 

The fairies sometimes attempt to secure their victims by less 
high-handed means. Many a belated peasant youth or maiden 
has been stopped on the road home by a dark, handsome man or 
fair lady, or has come upon the fairies in the midst of their 
dance and been invited to join the revelry. Upon following his 
hosts into the rath, the stranger finds himself in a lofty and 
brilliantly-lighted hall, where he is surrounded by a crowd of 
stately gentlemen in green and the fairest ladies in silver gossamer, 
who invite him to join in the dance, which is accompanied by 
strains of the most bewitching music. Then follows a banquet, at 
which the daintiest cates and richest wines are served in vessels of 
gold and jewels. But woe to the hapless mortal who suffers 
himself to be beguiled into tasting the fairy food or drinking of the 
fairy wine, or who, carried away by the beauty of the Sidhe-oge 
{young fairy maid) with whom he is dancing, ventures to kiss his 
fair partner. His day of return is irrevocably lost, and he must 
remain within the fairy rath for ever. But even though the 
mortal guest have the strength to resist temptation, and depart 
fasting as he came, he is, too often, never the same man again. 
His memory is haunted by the fair forms he has seen, and the 
entrancing music is ever ringing through his brain, and he pines 
and dies before the year is out. 

* Lady Wilde, op. ctt., vol. i., p. 202. 
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Music, indeed, is the fairies’ most powerful weapon for establish- 
ing their power over mortals. ‘* Those who hear it,” says Lady 
Wilde, ‘lose all memory of love or hate, and forget all things, 
and never more have any other sound in their ears save the soft 
music of the fairy harp, and when the spell is broken they die ” ; 
and though they may, for the time being, escape and rejoin their 
friends, the spell upon them is so strong that in the long run they 
seldom prove able to withstand the fatal fascination which draws 
them with irresistible force towards the fairy rath. 

But the Ceol-Sidhe (fairy music) does not always produce 
these baleful effects upon the hearers. Decent people, who lead a 
kindly and liberal life, and treat the good folk with all due respect 
and courtesy, are oft-times rewarded with their favour, and win 
them to communicate some of their airs, which are of such 
entrancing beauty that none can listen to them unmoved. Many 
of the old national airs are accredited with a fairy origin; among 
others, “‘ Aileen Aroon,” and the ‘‘ Caillin deas cruite na’m-bo” 
(‘‘ Pretty girl milking her cow ”’), neither of which would it be safe 
to sing or whistle after nightfall in a ‘‘ gentle” spot, for fear of 
provoking the good folk, whose sensitive ears seem offended by 
hearing their airs rendered by the coarser human organs. Many 
of the most celebrated poets and minstrels, among them Carolan, 
the last and most famous of the Irish bards, are said to have 
received the afflatus as a fairy gift while sleeping on a haunted 
rath.* But even these favourites of the Irish muses pay dearly for 
the favours accorded to them, and ever after, though they may 
move about among their fellow-men, they are merely with them 
and not of them; there is a far-away look in their eyes, and the 
world and the ways of men are as nothing to them, but their souls 
are filled with the magic music, which never ceases to haunt them. 
Wherein is the germ of a very pretty little apologue, in the Neo- 
Platonic style, concerning the followers of the Muses; but it is so 
obvious that we will content ourselves with merely suggesting it to 
our readers, and leaving them to work it out in their own way. 

Nor can anyone wonder at the origin here assigned to Irish 
music, who is familiar, not merely with the half dozen hackneyed 
though beautiful airs by which it is represented among the 
British public, but with the mirth and pathos, the richness and 
variety which characterize Irish national song. Many a bright 
and graceful lilt might be played by the fairy pipers as the dance 
goes round on the moonlit rath, while the more pathetic airs, now 


* This is a favourite Celtic tradition. There are several versions of it in different 
parts of Ireland ; in Wales, it is said that whoever sleeps for a night on the top of 
Cader Idris will be found, next morning, dead, mad, or a poet. A similar legend 
pertains to two huge boulders on the side of Snowdon. 
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full of dreamy tenderness, now rising into a cry of passionate grief 
—the music of a people whose fondest associations are with the 
past—are not unworthy of a spirit race exiled from heavenly 
abodes. 

Nothing seems to inspire so great a dread of the good people as 
their practice of carrying off young children, and of leaving in the 
cradle, in their place, a fairy child, an ugly, sickly, cross-grained 
little changeling, who is gifted with a tremendous appetite, though 
he does not, to use arural English expression, ‘“ praise his pasture,” 
but always remains small and wizened. Irish legend is full of 
stories relating.to these changelings, but the superstition is so 
familiar and of such wide diffusion that it is unnecessary to give 
instances, though the Irish stories often possess very beautiful and 
characteristic features. 

One such story, however, deserves narration, both for its intrinsic 
merits and for its many affinities with the myths of divers 
nations. 

A certain woman of Innis-sark had been married five years but 
was yet childless, to the great anger and disappointment of her 
husband, who used to treat her very cruelly. At length she gave 
birth to a beautiful boy, and her husband was so proud of him 
that he would often stay at home to rock the cradle. One day, 
while so engaged, he perceived a great beard on the child’s face. 
In rage and consternation the man accused his wife of bewitching 
their child, and began to beat her worse than ever, when a peal of 
thunder was heard, the doors flew open, and in walked two old 
women with red caps and thick sticks, who beat the man until he 
was half dead and then made him kneel down and ask his wife’s 
pardon. The old women then vanished, and the man rushed out too, 
vowing that he would never return. The child then sat up in the 
cradle, and bade the mother go to a certain holy well that was 
hard by, and stoop down, and cry aloud three times, when an old 
woman would appear, whom she was to obey in all things. The 
mother did as she was told, and found all things as the child had 
said. The old woman appeared, and led the mother down a flight 
of stone steps into a splendid hall, with walls of gold and paved 
with marble, and on into another room, where the fairy king was 
seated upon a golden throne, and beside him his queen, clad in 
silver gossamer. The queen received her kindly, and told her 
that the man who had beaten her was not her husband at all, but 
a fairy messenger who had been sent to steal away the woman’s 
son, and to substitute the little imp, who was the queen’s own 
child. The queen, however, preferred her own child, and told the 
woman that upon her return she would find her true husband and 
the child restored. Then they took the woman into another room, 
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where a table was spread with the most beautiful flowers and a 
sumptuous banquet, the food in dishes of gold, and the wine in 
cups of crystal, and she made the best meal she had ever had in 
her life. When she had finished, she was about to return thanks 
to God, but they stopped her, and told her that that name was 
not to be named there. An angry murmur began to fill the hall, 
when suddenly a sound as of church music was heard, and the 
woman fell senseless. 

When she came to herself, she found herself by her own door, 
and her husband came out and took her by the hand and brought 
her in; and there was her child, more beautiful than ever, as 
handsome as a young prince. 

‘Where have you been all this while ?” asked the husband. 

“Tt is only an hour since I went away to look for my child that 
the fairies stole from me,”’ she answered. 

**An hour!” said the husband. ‘ You have been three years 
away with your child; and when you were gone, a poor sickly 
thing was laid in the cradle, not as big as a mushroom, and I 
knew well it was a fairy changeling.”’ 

But one day a tailor came by, and went into the cottage to rest. 
He looked hard at the child, who sat up in the cradle, and 
asked for four straws to play with. The tailor gave them him, 
and he piped such sweet music on them that all the chairs and 
tables danced about, until he was tired and fell asleep. The tailor 
then bade the father light a fire, shut the door, and taking the 
child from the cradle, placed it on the fire, whereupon it shrieked 
aloud and vanished up the chimney. Then the mother and the 
true child returned, and ‘‘and the man and his wife lived happily 
from that day forth ; and the child grew up and prospered, and was 
beautiful to look at and happy in his life, for the fairy blessings 
were on him of health, wealth, and prosperity, even as the queen 
of the fairies had promised the mother.’’* 

Different parts of this story have parallels in the traditions of 
many countries, independently of the leading incident, the theft 
of the child and substitution of a changeling, which is a favourite 
subject of folk-lore, and the discovery of the fraud by means of 
the fiery test, which is the approved mode of procedure in such 
cases. 

The story of the mother going down into the subterranean 
palace—an incident of frequent occurrence in the mdrchen of most 
nations, where, however, it is usually one lover that goes in quest 
of another—is akin to the Greek myths of the descents into Hades 
of Orpheus and Psyche in search of Eurydice and Eros. 


* Lady Wilde, op. cit. 
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In this story, the heroine escaped with comparative impunity 
after having eaten of the fairy food, for which a heavier penalty is 
usually exacted, as in the Persephone myth, being detained in the 
palace for three years only, which seemed to her but an hour. 
This part of the story is similar to the tale of Oisinn, or Ossian, 
the Irish hero and bard, who spent three hundred years in Fairy- 
land, which seemed to him but three. This tradition is connected 
with those of the seven sleepers of Antioch ; of Rip Van Winkle; 
of an Indian huntsman, who, in Mount Katahdin,* the scene of 
Rip Van Winkle’s adventure, underwent a similar experience ; 
of Thomas the Rhymer, who spent seven years in Fairyland, 
while he seemed to be lying dreaming ‘‘ on Huntley’s bank,” and 
of many more. 

The changeling who, with his pipes of straw, played so sweetly 
as to make the chairs and tables dance, reminds us, of course, of 
Orpheus, Arion, and the Pied Piper of Hamelin; but the resem- 
blance is still closer to an Algonquin belief, that those to 
whom the Mikumwess (fairies) give a pipe can make all things 
follow them. 

The prohibition to utter a sacred name is of universal 
occurrence in all magic rites, and in the company of all 
“unlucky” beings. 

When the fairies steal human children away, they sometimes 
bring them up to marry the fairy princes and ladies. The 
offspring of these amours always grow up tall and strikingly 
handsome, with great talent for poetry and music, but they are 
wild and wayward, passionate and vengeful, lovers of solitude, 
and ever shunning men and seeking to hold communion with 
their kinsfolk of the spirit world. Their character has much in 
common with that of the ‘‘ Tuatha-de-Danann ”’ in the celebrated 
description of McFirbis, who especially adds that this people were 
great adepts both in music and magic. 

Sometimes the stolen children are trained up by the fairies as 
soldiers, to aid them in the wars which they wage against one 
another, for they are a quarrelsome little folk. There are two 
races of fairies ; one kindly on the whole, though capricious ; the 
- other evil and malignant, and between them there always subsists 
a bitter animosity. In Eastern tradition, likewise, the good and 
bad genii are ever at war with one another, as also are the Breton 
teiiz, or benevolent sprites, with the korrigans, or malignant imps.t 
I am not, however, aware that in any other country than Ireland 
the fairies form a kind of janissary corps of stolen mortals. 

From the wild west comes a grim tradition that once every 


* Leland, Algonquin Legends. 
+ Souvestre, Le Foyer Breton. 
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seven years the fairies are obliged to steal a child to sacrifice to 
the devil. This tradition, which, so far as I know, is recorded by 
no other author than Lady Wilde, is no doubt a reminiscence of the 
human sacrifices once offered to the bloody idol Crom-Cruadh, 
whose worship was overthrown once and for ever by St. Patrick. 

Sometimes fine young women are carried off to act as foster- 
mothers to the fairy children, but are allowed to return at night to 
nurse their own infants. Sometimes the woman comes back as a 
serpent, or shrouded like the dead. Her husband should then 
throw holy water over her, and give her food in silence, asking no 
questions. If she fall asleep on the third night, he should draw a 
red thread across the door, when she will be safe from all attacks 
of the fairies for the future. 

The fairies are a vengeful little people, and should anyone have 
the bad luck to offend them they are often not content with 
punishing the guilty party, but will afflict his whole family with mis- 
fortune, sickness, and even death. Nothing provokes them more 
than for a man to build upon or plough up one of the green raths 
on which they delight to dance in the moonlight, and it is said 
that nothing will ever afterwards prosper with the offender or his 
household. A relative of the present writer once ploughed up one 
of these raths and planted it with potatoes, in defiance of the 
warnings of his tenantry, and certain it is that, though no very 
dire consequences ensued, the subsequent state of his property has 
not been such as to silence the prophets of ill. 

As in many countries, the Irish Sidhe, or fairies, object to be 
called by that name ; it is safer not to speak of them at all, but if 
if you do, you should call them the Daoine maithe, or “ good 
people.” 

It is not safe to throw water out of doors at night without giving 
warning, as, formerly, in Edinburgh it was customary to cry 
“‘Gardyloo!” on a similar occasion. If this precaution be neglected, 
the water may happen to hit a passing fairy, whose vengeance may 
be reckoned upon with certainty. With this superstition we may 
compare the story in the Arabian Nights of the merchant who, 
stopping to rest beside a fountain, and throwing away the stones of 
some dates he ate there, hit the invisible son of a genie in the eye 
and killed him. 

Often, too, the fairies will play innumerable malicious pranks, 
apparently actuated by a spirit of wanton mischief. They will 
steal the butter and milk, lame the cattle, break the household 
goods, and generally almost plague the life out of the unfortunate 
person against whom they conceive some spite. 

Sometimes, however, they take a fancy to a mortal, and then, 
besides teaching him their music, they cause his crops and cattle 
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to flourish, reveal to him their treasures, of which they have vast 
quantities hidden in the hills, and bless him with prosperity gene- 
rally. But the good people are very capricious, and their favour 
is easily lost and turned into enmity. 

Irish legend, though often of a sad and mournful cast, is, as a 
rule, singularly free from horrible, gruesome details. It is true 
that there are some exceptions to this rule, such as the tradition 
already mentioned, that the fairies steal children to sacrifice to 
the devil. Another such exception is to be found in the following 
story. 

A young man who fell asleep under a haystack found himself, 
on waking, in a large hall, in the midst of a great crowd of little 
men, hard at work upon making shoes, spears, arrows, &c. An 
old man came up to him, and drove him into a great vaulted 
place, where a huge fire was burning, and a large pot was set 
over it. 

“Now,” said the old man, “ prepare the dinner; there is the 
old hag we are going to eat.” 

And there was an old woman held up by the arms, and a man 
skinning her. 

‘* Now, make haste and let the water boil,” said the old man... . 
‘*Cut her up into little bits, and throw her into the pot.... When 
she was there above in the world, she was a wicked miser, hard to 
the world, and cruel and bitter in her words and works; so now 
we have her here, and her soul will never rest in peace, because we 
shall cut up the body in little bits, and the soul will not be able to 
find it, but wander about in the dark to all eternity without a 
body.”’* 

We give this extract for the sake of the idea contained in the 
last few lines, which is common to many barbarous peoples, that 
the soul of a slain person can be rendered powerless by muti- 
lating his body. Of this the early Greek custom of “‘ arm-pitting ” 
(pacxadifev) was an instance. Murderers used to cut off the ex- 
tremities of their victim, and pack them under his armpits, to 
prevent his ghost from finding its way back. Agamemnon’s body 
was thus treated by Clytemnestra and Agisthus.t The Norwegians 
used to cut off a slain man’s head to prevent his spirit from re- 
turning. The Australians cut off the corpse’s thumbs that the 
ghost may not be able to return. Lichtenstein tells of a Bushman 
who, “‘ having put to death a woman who was a magician, dashed 
the head of the corpse to pieces with large stones, buried her, and 
made a large fire over the grave, for fear lest she should rise again 
and trouble him.” The Maories believed that by eating their dead 


* Lady Wilde, op. czt. vol. i., p. 138. 
+ Hischylus, Choephoroe, 439; Sophocles, Electra, 445. 
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enemies they also destroyed their souls. A Californian Indian is 
said to have admitted the immortality of the Europeans, who 
buried their dead, but not of his own people, who burnt them.* 

Besides the “‘ trooping fairies,” as Mr. Yeats calls them, of whose 
manners and customs we have been attempting to give some out- 
line, and who may be termed the fairies par excellence, there are 
innumerable spirits, elves, and goblins of various kinds, and of 
more or less power and dignity. 

Of these, the place of honour is undoubtedly due to the far- 
famed Banshee (Bean-Sidhe = fairy woman, par excellence), a 
spirit attached to some of the most ancient Celtic families, whose 
voice is heard, upraised in lamentation, before the death of any 
member of the house. ‘‘ Sometimes,” according to Lady Wilde,t 
“‘the Banshee assumes the form of some sweet singing virgin of the 
family, who died young and has been given the mission by the 
invisible powers to become the harbinger of coming doom to her 
mortal kinded; or she may be seen at night as a shrouded 
woman, crouched beneath the trees lamenting, with veiled face, or 
flying past in the moonlight, crying bitterly.” According to an- 
other account, which the present writer has received orally, the 
Banshee, though her cry may be heard by anyone, is never seen, 
save by the person whose doom she announces. She then appears 
as a fair female figure, draped in white, sitting by a brook-side, 
wringing her hands and weeping bitterly. 

The Banshee’s cry is said to be terrible beyond all other sounds ; 
not for its harsh or dismal tone, for it is passing sweet, but it is 
piteous and heartrending beyond description as its plaintive notes 
sink and swell upon the wind.t 

It seems scarcely necessary to give specimens of the Banshee 
stories, they are so familiar to everyone. The following, however, 
the hero of which was a connection of the writer’s family, is well 
authenticated, and has never, I believe, been published. 

A generation or more ago, a certain doctor, who practised in 
county Mayo, had been sitting up one night with a gentleman who 
was dangerously ill. After some hours, the crisis seemed over ; the 
patient fell into a quiet sleep, and the doctor retired into another 
room to get a little rest. 

He had not been there long, when a servant rushed into the 
room, crying and wringing her hands, and exclaiming— 

“Och, the poor masther—the poor masther ! ”’ 

“Hold your tongue,” said the doctor; ‘“‘the master ’s better, 


* See Lubbock, Origins of Civilization, p. 161. 

t+ Op. cit., vol. i., p. 259. 

t The Banshee’s cry has even been noted down and published by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, and very plaintive and beautiful it is. 
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and will be doing well enough if you don’t wake him with your 
keening.”’ 

** Och, doctor dear, don’t ye hear the Banshee?” said the girl, 
who was evidently half-scared out of her wits. 

‘*‘ Banshee, indeed!” replied the doctor ; “‘ it’s your own fancy, 
and nothing else.” 

But the girl would not be satisfied until the doctor accompanied 
her back into the room where the master lay, and there, sure 
enough, he heard a faint, mournful sound borne upon the wind. 

He went to the window, and looked out. Before the house, and 
stretching for a considerable distance, was a great lawn, bright 
with the moonlight, and with not a tree or shrub to afford shelter 
to any living thing; and from out of the midst of the moonlight 
could be heard a wild, plaintive note, rising and sinking, and 
rising again. 

Startled out of his scepticism, the doctor rushed to his patient’s 
bedside and found him at his last gasp. 

Unlike most sprites and phantoms, the Banshee is attached, not 
to places but to persons, and will follow a member of the family 
to which she belongs across the sea, to warn him of the approach- 
ing doom of himself or of his kinsfolk. No families save those 
descended from the ancient Irish chiefs can boast of a Banshee. A 
certain amount of ignorance seems to prevail upon this head ; there 
are many families of Norman or Saxon descent in Ireland, as in 
most countries, who, being possessed of some death-boding appari- 
tion—no doubt a highly respectable phantom in its way—dignify 
it with the name of Banshee, a title to which, as we have seen, 
it has no valid claim. 

Of this nature is “the Radiant Boy,’ a phantom which 
announces to those who see him, a distinguished life, and a violent 
death. This apparition visited the famous Lord Castlereagh, when 
only Captain Stewart.* Lord Castlereagh, it will be remembered. 
died by his own hand. So, too, a family in the west of Ireland, 
who came over in Tudor times, are still warned by a woman in 
white, with a child in her arms, of the approaching death of one 
of their members. 

To another Irish family the like warning is conveyed by a 
cuckoo; to another, by a white cat. With these compare the 
white bird of the Devonshire Oxenhams ; but examples of this kind 
are endless. 

Other spirits there are, which, without being connected with any 
particular family, bode the death of those whom they may meet. 

One of these spirits forms the subject of Carleton’s ballad, “Sir 


* W. B. Yeats, Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry, p. 186. 
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Turlough; or, the Churchyard Bride.” It appears to persons 
whose families are buried in the churchyard of Eringle Truagh, 
county Monaghan.* 

When a funeral takes place, it watches the person who remains 
last in the graveyard, over whom it possesses a fascinating in- 
fluence. If the loiterer be a young man, it takes the shape of a 
beautiful female, inspires him with a charmed passion, and exacts 
a promise to meet in the churchyard on a month from that day; 
the promise is sealed by a kiss, and the spirit disappears. The 
young man then sinks into a profound melancholy, and never fails 
to die, and be buried on the appointed day. If it appear toa 
young woman, it takes the form of a young man of striking 
beauty. 

Many instances are recorded of persons who have met this 
spectre, always with the same fatal result. It also frequents 
weddings and dances, ‘‘where it never failed to secure its victims 
by dancing them into pleuretic fever. . . . In its female shape, it 
somewhat resembles the Elle maids of Scandinavia; but I am 
acquainted with no account of fairies or apparitions in which the 
sex is said to be changed, except in that of the devil himself. The 
country people say it is death.” 

A similar superstition prevails in Persia concerning the daughter 
of the king of the fairies. In the Ukraine, a beautiful young girl, 
robed in white, meets the wanderer on the lonely snow steppes, 
and lulls him by her kisses into that fatal sleep from which he 
never more awakens.t 

These traditions bear a striking resemblance to the Greek super- 
stition of the nympholepsis. The Greeks, as is well known, believed 
that whoever met the nymph of the woods or mountains, was 
seized with madness, or shortly died. This madness sometimes 
took the form of the poetical furor, as in the case of those who, 
according to Irish legend, are endowed by the fairies with the gift 
of inspiration. 

Mr. Andrew Langt records an instance of the prevalence of a 
like belief among the Kanekas of New Caledonia. A young native 
once told Mr. Lang’s informant that he had met a girl in the 
woods whom he took for his beloved, but found, all too late, that 
she was a forest fairy, whose caresses marked out the recipient for 
death within three days; and, sure enough, he died soon after- 
wards. Mr. Lang cites the Breton legend of Le Sieur Nann, who 
met a forest fairy, and died within three days, and further states 


* Duffy's Ballad Poetry of Ireland, p. 50. 
t Lady Wilde, op. cit. vol.i., p. 9. 
~ The Comparative Study of Ghost Stories, Nineteenth Century, April, p. 628. 
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that French, Swedish, and Lowland Scotch versions of the story 
exist. 

Another of these fateful sprites is the Leanhaun Sidhe, the fairy 
mistress; that is, who has not unaptly been called the Irish 
nurse. She meets mortal men in lonely places, seeks to gain their 
love, offering them the gifts of poetry and song. If they have the 
strength to withstand her seductions, she must become their slave ; 
if, however, as is most frequently the case, they yield, they must 
become hers, and in a little space pine away and die, a fate from 
which they can escape only by inducing another to take their 
place. 

A spirit of similar habits, but of much more prosaic nature, is 
the Gean-canach, i.e. love-talker, who waylays and makes love to 
the milk-maids in lonely valleys, generally appearing with a 
dhudeen in his mouth ! This last trait might induce us to adopt an 
euhemeristic interpretation of the tradition; if, however, it is 
authentic, it shows that the denizens of the spirit-world possess a 
progressive nature, an aptitude for availing themselves of modern 
discoveries with which they are not generally accredited. 

We now come to a class of beings of a less romantic character 
than the foregoing ; less markedly national, too, for they possess 
many of the characteristics of the house goblin of Teutonic and 
Scandinavian mdrchen. Of this kind is the Puca (pronounced 
pooka, with the p aspirated), a ‘‘shrewd and knavish sprite” of 
semi-bestial nature, whose delight it is to beset wayfarers, and 
lead them astray, playing them all manner of malicious tricks. 
His name has been derived from poc, a he-goat, though he appears 
not in this form only, but as a bull, a horse, an ass, an eagle, 
frequently in an uncouth semi-human guise, and sometimes as a 
heterogeneous horned monster. Some make him the original of 
the English Puck, a not impossible conjecture, for English fairy- 
lore is in several instances indebted to Irish tradition, both for its 
subject matter and for the names of its characters; thus, Queen 
Mab appears to be the legendary Queen Meave (or Meabhe) of 
Connaught. Moreover, our old friend Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, 
appears to have possessed many points in common with the Irish 
Puca, as we may gather, not only from the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, but yet more fully from the well-known poem on Robin 
Goodfellow, ascribed, though on doubtful grounds, to Ben Jonson, 
from which the following stanzas are taken. 


Whene’er such wanderers I meet, 
As from their nightsports they budge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greet, 
And call on them with me to roam ; 
Through woods, through lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes 
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Or else unseen with them I go, 
All in the nick, 
To play some trick, 
And frolic it, with ho, ho, ho! 


Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can, 


To trip and trot about them round. 
* * * 


Yet now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I card up their wool; 
And while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 
I grind at mill 
Their malt up still ; 
I dress their hemp ; I spin their tow. 
If any wake, 
And would me take, 
I wend me, laughing ho, ho, ho! 

Like English Robin, the Puca has a more amiable side to his 
character. He will sometimes, like the house-goblin of Germany, 
the “ lubber-fiend,” “‘ the drudging goblin” of Milton, and the 
brownie of Scotland, set himself to do the house- or farm-work 
while all the people are in bed. Like his brethren of other 
countries, he displays an eccentric propensity for appearing in a 
state of nature, and most of the Puca or brownie stories end by the 
grateful mortals bestowing a suit of clothes upon their benefactor, 
who straightway goes off in dudgeon, or, as sometimes happens, is 
rendered too proud to work any longer. We often find in Irish 
miirchen a reason assigned for peculiarities which, in the stories of 
other countries, are left unexplained. So, in one of the Puca 
stories, the goblin, when presented with a suit of clothes, explains 
that he was condemned to serve mortals until he should be found 
worthy of a reward; and thereupon he vanished for ever.* 

A more distinctly Irish sprite is the Leprechaun or Leithbrogan, 
the fairies’ shoemaker, who may be found seated under a dock- 
leaf, mending the shoes of the good people. Like the German 
kobold, or Scandinavian troll, he is the guardian of the treasures 
buried in the hill-sides, which he will often impart to those who. 
speak him fair and treat him with civility, but he is sure to punish 
with severity all who behave to him in a churlish manner, or 
otherwise incur his displeasure. 

Irish legend teems with innumerable other sprites and goblins, 
monsters and demons, such as the Cluricaun, the Fear-Darrig (red 
man), mermaids, merrows (i.e. mermen), the Fear-Gorta (hunger- 
man), the Dallahaun (a headless apparition), phantom hearses, 
the Eoch-Uisge (water-horse, a kind of kelpy), and many others, 


* Kennedy, Leyendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. 
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the briefest description of which would far exceed our space. As 
for the stories concerning them, they are to be found in the works 
already cited, and in many others, and will well repay the pains of 
all who may peruse them. 

The seasons at which the fairy power is most to be feared, are 
the times of the great pagan festivals of May, Midsummer, and 
November. La-Bealtinné, the 1st of May, was the great sun 
festival of the ancient Irish, as of most other nations, Aryan and 
non-Aryan. The popular May-day festivities are a survival of the 
revels then held ; but since the introduction of Christianity there 
has been a gloomier side to the festive season, for then it is that 
all the powers of evil—fairies and elves, ‘‘ witches, warlochs, warri- 
cows, an’ sic-like mischancy things”—are abroad and seeking to 
regain somewhat of their lost power. Then, in Germany, is the 
great Walpurgis night, when all the imps and witches repair* to 
the top of the Brocken, and dance to the devil’s music. The Irish, 
while retaining this superstition, have characteristically softened 
down all that is grim and ugly in it. On the eve of the Beal-tinné, 
the fairy folk are all up and abroad ; the green raths ring with the 
music of their pipes, as they dance all through the night; and 
they are then most on the alert to bewitch the cows, cast a spell 
on the milk and butter, carry off the children, and allure any pretty 
girl or handsome young man to follow their music. But the 
peasantry are not left without defence against the wiles of their 
mischievous neighbours. Spent coals put under the cradle, the 
churn, and the bellies of the cattle; primroses plucked before sun- 
rise, and marsh marigolds tied to the tails of the cattle or strewn 
upon the thresholds ; a piece of red-hot iron on the heath; sprigs 
of mountain ash tied to the pails and churn ; garlands of mountain 
ash and hawthorn; horse-shoes, coffin nails, sprigs of veronica, 
&e., furnish a whole arsenal of weapons against the ghostly 
enemy. 

The Midsummer festival, also formerly sacred to the sun-god, 
and continued in Christian times in honour of St. John the Bap- 
tist, is marked by observances generally similar to those attending 
the feast of Bealtinné, though with differences of detail. It is at 
Midsummer that the old pagan rite of passing the cattle through 
the fire is still retained, and the young men still leap through the 
_ blazing bonfires. 

But upon November Eve, the fairies present themselves under a 
new and striking aspect. It was at this season that the ancient 
Irish celebrated the feast of Samhain, or the moon, who, like the 
Greek Hecate, appears to have sometimes figured as an infernal 

* Or, rather, did repair, until nineteenth-century Philistinism stuck a shebeen on the 
top of the Brocken. 
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deity. Upon this night, the souls of the dead leave their graves, 
and dance and revel with the fairies until the moon goes down. 
Once a fisherman, returning home late on November Eve, found 
himself in the midst of a crowd of people, laden with baskets and 
bags, laughing and singing as they hurried along. They espied 
the fisherman, and made him accompany them and carry a 
basket until they came to a great fair, where all manner of feast- 
ing and gaiety was going on. At length the great Finvarra, the 
fairy king, arrived with his queen, and was wroth at seeing a 
mortal there, so that the fisherman was greatly terrified ; whereat 
the other fairies laughed, and ran up and began to dance about 
him. Then “he saw a girl that had died the year before; then 
another and another of his friends that he knew had died long ago; 
and then he saw that all the dancers, men, women, and girls, were 
the dead, in their long white shrouds.” Next morning, he found 
himself lying within the stone circle of a fairy rath, his arms all 
black with the touch of the dead hands.* 

A somewhat similar adventure, with a more serious result, befell 
a young girl of Innis-Sark. One evening she was sitting by the 
road-side bewailing her lover, who had lately died, when a beau- 
tiful lady, clad in white, came up to her and bade her weep no 
more, but look through a ring of herbs which she gave her. 
Kathleen did so, and saw her lover dancing on the hill, in the 
midst of a great crowd of people, deadly pale, it is true, but 
handsomer than ever, and with a circlet of gold upon his head. 
The lady then taught her a spell, by which she could fall into a 
trance, when her lover would appear and carry her away to the 
fairy rath, there to dance with him all night; but during the 
working of the spell, she was to utter no prayer nor to make the 
sign of the cross. Henceforth Kathleen, abandoning prayer and 
all religious duties, lived in the society of her dead lover, whom 
she accompanied every night to to the fairy rath, and there 
danced and feasted with the good folk and with all the dead whom 
she had ever known. But Kathleen’s mother saw that something 
was wrong with her child, and one night she watched her as she 
was performing her incantation. As soon as the girl had fallen 
into a trance, the mother rushed in and made the sign of the cross 
over her. Kathleen started up, and exclaiming ‘‘ Mother, mother! 
the dead are coming for me. They are here—they are here!” 
she fell into a fit. The priest was sent for, who exorcised the evil 
spirit, but before midnight Kathleen died.t 

A somewhat similar adventure befell one of the ancient Galway 
family of the Kirwans, who was invited by King Finvarra himself 


* Lady Wilde, op. cit., vol. i., p. 146. 
t Ibid., p. 143. 
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to the fairy court. Upon his arrival there, Mr. Kirwan found 
himself in a magnificent and brilliantly lighted hall, where a 
sumptuous banquet was served in vessels of gold, followed by a 
dance, wherein took part all the dead whom Mr. Kirwan had ever 
known, and among them his own brother, who had been drowned 
a year before, and a friend who had been killed by a fall in the 
hunting-field. Then a beautiful lady came up to him and clasped 
his wrist, and whispered, ‘‘ Dance with me again. Look at me, 
for you once loved me”; and he looked, and, behold, she was one 
whom he had loved and lost years ago. He was terror struck at 
this sight, but his host gave him a goblet of ruby wine to keep 
up his courage. When he had drunk, the scene faded from 
before his eyes, and he knew nothing more until, next morn- 
ing, he awoke and found himself in his own bed. But as long 
as he lived he bore, branded upon his wrist, the mark of a woman’s 
hand.* 

Now these legends of November Eve will, I think, enable us to 
form a plausible conjecture as to who the fairies really were. 
When we remember that this season, at which the fairy power is 
in the ascendant, is the anniversary of the old pagan festival of 
the dead, which was celebrated about this time of the year, not 
in Europe only, but in Asia Minor, Persia, Media, and other parts 
of the East, and was continued in the Christian Church as the 
feast of All Souls; when, moreover, we call to mind that the 
spirits of the dead, who at this season leave their graves and 
hold high revel with the fairies, seem really indistinguishable 
from the latter, the conclusion irresistibly forces itself upon us, 
that in the cult paid to the fairy race we have a survival of the 
worship of departed souls, or psycholatry as it is sometimes 
called, which is, so far as we know, one of the oldest religions in 
the world, even if it be not, as many high authorities maintain, 
the primitive religion of mankind. 

This conclusion recurs to us with redoubled force, when we 
come to compare the foregoing mdrchen with the popular traditions 
of other countries. We are all familiar with the superstition 
which, under the name of the Danse Macabre, exercised so power- 
ful a fascination upon the mind of medieval Europe, and furnished 
the German poets with the materials of so many gruesome ballads. 
It seems hardly possible to doubt that this tradition has a 
common origin with the Irish legends before quoted; but these 
latter are yet more closely parallelled by many legends of both the 


* Lady Wilde, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 217. The incident of a ghost’s touch leaving a mark, 
as of a burn, behind it is of common occurrence both in medieval and modern ghost 
stories. For a number of instances, see Mr. Lang’s article on The Comparative 
Study of Ghost Stories, before quoted. 
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Teutonic and Latin races, which differ from the Irish stories in 
scarcely any other respect than that they relate simply and 
wholly to the dead, without any reference to the fairies. 

A number of these legends are given by the Countess Marti- 
nengo-Cesaresco in her delightful Essays in the Study of Folk- 
songs. At Bonn, for instance, an old woman went one All Souls’ 
Eve to pray in the Church of St. Martin. Mass was being per- 
formed in the presence of a large congregation, but the old woman 
discovered that these were all dead people. Towards the end of 
the mass, her dead husband came to her and bade her fly for her 
life. She obeyed and made for the door, stopping only at a place 
where her two children were buried to say ‘‘ Peace be unto them.” 
She succeeded in making her escape, though only just in time, for 
the door closed after her, shutting in a piece of her cloak ; but she 
soon afterwards sickened and died, for part of her cloak remained 
in possession of the dead. With this compare Grimm’s story of 
“The Aged Mother ”’ (Children’s Legends, No. 8, Hunt’s Trans- 
lation), who, after sitting all night brooding over the loss of all her 
kin, went to church to early prayer. On entering, she found the 
church filled, not with the usual congregation, but with the dead, 
and in her own bench were sitting her dead and gone kinsfolk. 
She, too, sickened and died within three days. 

In Corsica, it is believed that on All Souls’ Eve the squadra 
d’Arrozza, or Dead Battalion, walk in procession, in the guise of 
penitents, with hoods drawn over their faces, and with candles in 
their hands, chanting the Miserere. They attempt to induce any 
person whom they meet to accept some object; if he comply, his 
fate is sealed, and he shortly dies. On this night everyone should 
set a vessel of water outside his window, for the ghosts to drink 
or to wash and purify themselves withal. 

These legends all tend to support our theory, which derives yet 
further confirmation from innumerable features presented by the 
fairy mythology. Indeed, the very conception of a supernatural 
race of beings in human form dwelling beneath the earth is, in 
itself, suggestive of an animistic origin of the superstition.* The 
dances and revelry in which the fairy folk pass their time coincide 
with the beliefs held by most barbarous nations as to the occu- 
pations of the departed, of which the Scandinavian Valhalla is a 
familiar example. Just as the dead, according to the wide- 
spread superstition, are wont to leave their graves in the church- 


* It seems highly probable that a great number of the Irish superstitions must be 
referred to that early Turanian race which once inhabited so large a part of the world, 
and whose beliefs have so strongly tinged the Aryan and Semitic mythologies. This 
people, whose religion appears to have been almost wholly animistic, placed their 
Hades beneath the earth, not, as the Aryans, in the home of the setting sun. 
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yard to join in the Danse Macabre, so do the fairies issue from 
their subterranean abodes in the green raths to dance in the 
moonlight. A like correspondence between the fairies and the 
dead is to be discerned in their respective dealings with mankind. 
Those who have met the fairies generally die young, as do those 
who have had dealings with the dead. The sprites which come to 
warn men of their coming doom, though often spoken of as beings 
of the fairy race, are without doubt the same as those revenants 
from the dead who, in ghost stories all over the world, come to 
summon their living relatives to join them. The animistic character 
of the Banshee, as of the corresponding spirits of other nations 
mentioned on p. 745 is evident, while the very vagueness of her 
name (Bean-Sidhe, fairy woman) shows that originally she was 
not distinguished in kind from the other members of the fairy 
race, and though in time her functions were specialized, and she 
became the peculiar harbinger of doom, yet there are innu- 
merable instances of the like presage being communicated by the 
fairies generally. The malignant spirit, too, so often manifested 
by the ‘‘ good people ” exactly corresponds to the baleful influence 
which the dead, according to the theories of most uncultured races, 
are wont to exert upon the living, either in punishment of sin or 
in revenge for a slight to their memory, or sometimes apparently 
out of wanton malice. Even the propensity shown by the fairies 
to indulge in mischievous pranks and practical jokes at the expense 
of mortals is parallelled by a similar taste on the part of the spirits 
of barbarous myth, when released from the restraints imposed 
upon them by the body, while even at the present day many 
people of considerable culture, who addict themselves to the study 
of spiritualism and occultism, maintain that the like tricksy dis- 
position is manifested by those spirits who, though they have left 
the body, have not yet purged themselves of all grosser elements. 

To sum up, the same festivals are common alike to the fairies 
and the dead ; the same observances are followed in order to pro- 
pitiate both ; meat- and drink-offerings are placed outside houses 
and at the cross-roads for both, and water is left for both to wash 
in; in short, there is scarcely a belief or practice connected with 
the fairy tribe to which a parallel is not found in some nation in 
connection with the «Avra éOvea vexpov. This resemblance would 
appear to have struck the medieval romance writers, who make 
Pluto and Proserpina King and Queen of Faérie. (See Chaucer’s 
“* Merchant’s Tale.’’) 

All the teachings of anthropology tend to prove that there are 
to be found in all races, not excepting the most cultured, many 
traces of pagan, and even savage, thought and belief, such as 
fetishism, totemism, animism, and the like. Such survivals, 
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however, among the more cultured races generally take the form 
of stray customs and superstitions, which, like the granite boulders 
strewn upon some grassy plain, proclaim that a widely different 
state of things prevailed in the remote past, but appear to have 
little to do with the present; among the more backward popula- 
tions, such as the Russian and Neapolitan peasantry, these survi- 
vals manifest themselves in a degradation of the loftier cult which 
has been superimposed upon, rather than assimilated by, the 
popular mind. It is rare, indeed, to find, as in Ireland, side by 
side with that fervent and truly spiritual devotion which even 
those most strongly prejudiced against the Irish Celts cannot deny 
them, a creed, not—like most popular superstitions—a battered 
and incoherent detritus of forgotten myths, disguised under forms 
borrowed from the later religious systems, but an independent and 
self-cohesive development of primitive thought, still instinct with 
life and glowing with beauty, which carries us back through those 
countless ages during which Christianity, idolatry, and the worship 
of the heavenly bodies and the elements in turn succeeded one 
another, to that remote past when the thoughts of man were first 
turned, by the ever present mystery of death and the desideriwm 
cari capitis, to look for a life beyond the grave, and to formulate 
the first crude theories of a spirit world surrounding the material 
world wherein is placed his daily life. 
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THE SECOND-CLASS CLERGY. 


Ir will be necessary to explain, in limine, what is here meant by 
‘Second Class.”’ It does not mean “‘ second rate ” in the decidedly 
derogatory sense which that term usually bears. ‘‘ Second rate,” 
from being applied originally to the lower of only two classes or 
divisions, has naturally come to mean ‘“‘ below the average”; and 
a ‘‘ second-rate ” clergyman would at once be understood to mean 
one who, in a general classification of all the clergy, would be 
sure to be placed in the lower half. It is by no means concerning 
** second-rate’ clergy that I propose to write, but of a large sub- 
division of what are really first-rate clergy; those, namely, who 
are next to the most eminent—who are decidedly above the 
average, but are not the créme de la créme—who, in fact, if all the 
clergy were divided into six or eight classes, according to their 
attainments and abilities, intellectual rather than moral, would be 
placed in the second of such classes. 

In the absence of any other definite test whereby men’s intel- 
lectual qualifications may be classified, we may, for the purpose of 
a rough approximation, fall back upon their University record, 
which, though no one would be so rash as to call it an infallible 
test, is, nevertheless, upon the whole a pretty fair one, as may be 
perceived in the case of the most eminent men of all: for it is 
well known that, as a general rule, those clergymen who in after 
life have highly distinguished themselves first made their mark at 
college by taking high—sometimes brilliant—degrees. Many of 
our bishops and deans, for instance, were literally First Class 
men. 

The Classical Tripos at Cambridge forms a standard by which 
the clergy might be ranked approximately according to their 
University distinctions. Thus we might place in the First Class 
those who have taken a Fellowship degree, viz., at Cambridge, a 
First Class in the Classical Tripos, or a place among the first 
twenty Wranglers ; and at Oxford, whatever high position may be 
considered equivalent to these; which is not so easy to determine, 
since Second and even Third-Class men are elected to Oxford 
Fellowships. Confining our attention at present to Cantabs, I 
would reckon as ‘‘ Second-Class”’ clergy those who obtained a 
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Second Class in the Classical Tripos, Wranglers below the 
twentieth, and men lower still in each Tripos if they have taken 
double honours. Then our Third Class would consist of all 
others in the Honour lists. Considerably below these three classes 
we should have two more classes of Oxford and Cambridge men, 
consisting of those who have obtained a Pass degree with ease or 
with difficulty. Concerning Dublin, London, or Durham men, 
and non-graduates, &c., &c., it is not my purpose to speak; but 
that the two ancient Universities, with their high prestige and 
enforcement of residence, offer higher advantages than any other 
seminaries whatever in the British dominions may be taken as an 
axiom which is generally accepted as requiring no proof. 

It is not necessary to go into detail with regard to University 
distinctions other than those mentioned above. The classification 
there sketched will suffice to give a general idea as to how the 
clergy may be estimated according to intellectual tests, other 
things being supposed to be equal. 

The second of these five classes of University men comprises, it 
will be seen, men who are decidedly and considerably above the 
average; not merely above the average of the clergy in general, 
but above that of the more select portion of them who have had 
the great advantage of a University education. This Second 
Class is composed of men who have not merely taken Honours but 
have figured pretty high in the Honour lists, or have taken 
Honours twice over, i.e. in different ‘‘ schools.’”” The ‘ Second- 
Class” clergy, therefore, are men who may be expected, ceteris 
paribus, to take somewhat leading positions among the clergy, 
and may be supposed to be fit to be appointed to the most 
influential posts left vacant when the ‘ First-Class”’ clergy are 
disposed of. While the latter are appointed to bishoprics, 
deaneries, headships of colleges, and important schools, &c., and to 
the most important benefices, as well as to the benefices of high 
value in the gifts of colleges, we should naturally expect that the 
former would occupy the positions which come next to these in 
influence and value. 

But is it so? Very far from it! My object in this paper is to 
point out how very much weaker the Church of England is than 
she need be, or ought to be, in consequence of the fact that the 
Second-Class clergy are largely neglected and kept in the back- 
ground; their great abilites wasted, and their influence thrown 


away. 

It is not for a moment denied that a proportion of them come to 
the front, and are placed in positions worthy of them. But this is 
almost accidental, so to say, and in many cases would have hap- 
pened if, instead of being ‘‘ Second Class,” they had been “ Fifth 
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Class,” viz. dunces, who barely scraped through the examination 
for a Pass degree. For the fact is that, as far as eligibility to 
the better posts in the Church is concerned, if a clergyman is not 
“Cesar” he may as well be “ nullus”; if he has not taken a 
Fellowship degree at Oxford or Cambridge, it makes little or no 
difference whether he was a Double Second or a man who had 
the utmost difficulty in satisfying, first, the Examiners for a Pass 
degree and, afterwards, the Bishop’s chaplain. So long as he has 
obtained Priest’s Orders, he is eligible for the best Livings in the 
Church, and few private patrons ask or care what his mental 
attainments may be. 

It used to be said of a certain nobleman—who, by the way, 
was a middle-aged man when the peerage was first bestowed upon 
his father—that he recognized no distinction in rank among 
ordinary commoners, and would fail to understand why a clergy- 
man and a blacksmith, for instance, should not meet on equal 
terms. Now, there seems to be much of this sort of oblivion as 
to differences among the clergy themselves. Their equality as to 
Holy Orders, whereby the Dean of Westminster is no higher than 
the young Literate of four-and-twenty who has just been ordained 
Priest, is tacitly supposed to imply equality in all other respects, 
unless one of them has distinguished himself by what I have 
called a First Class. 

It may be urged that the man who has beaten his fellows in 
competition at college, will be sure to do the same in the race of 
life, and will always rise to his proper level, and soon. This may 
be true in other professions, but in the ministry of the Church 
many of the better men are too heavily handicapped by the evils 
which attach to our present system of Patronage. 

This is the root of the whole matter. It is the abuse of Patron- 
age which not only deprives the Church of the services of very 
able men in positions of great influence, but also, in the same 
proportion, discourages the more promising young men of the 
rising generation from offering themselves as candidates for 
Ordination. 

A Patron, who may be a man, or woman, of scarcely any edu- 
cation, and profoundly ignorant of matters which concern the best 
interests of the Church, as well as a perfect Gallio so far as caring 
for such things is concerned, has the power of thrusting on a 
parish, as its incumbent, any man who is a priest of the Church 
of England and can get the usual testimonials signed—a matter 
which is far more lightly and pro formaé gone through than the 
very high and serious interests involved deserve. And thus it 
comes to pass that parishioners, many of whom are persons of 
education and culture, may, without having a voice in the matter 
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themselves, be forced to receive as their spiritual pastor a man 
with scarcely a single qualification for the office, beyond the power 
of reading the service in Church, including a MS. sermon which 
is his own by purchase. Such a man is not obliged to be even a 
Graduate of any University. He may actually be an ignoramus 
who literally ‘‘ doesn’t know a word of Greek”; for there have 
been bishops—it is much to be hoped that there are none such 
now—who have not considered any knowledge of the language of 
the New Testament necessary for Ordination candidates, and no 
more than such a smattering of Latin as will enable a man to 
bungle through easy parts of the Gospels in the Vulgate with the 
help of his recollection of the Authorized Version. 

That it should be possible for such a man as this to be appointed 
to the charge of a parish containing educated people, while 
** Second-Class ” clergymen willing to undertake that charge are 
left out in the cold, is not merely a scandal to the Church but an 
error of vast magnitude ; it is a grave blunder as well as a crime. 

It is, moreover, not merely in regard to intellectual power that 
many of those clergy who are appointed to the more important 
benefices are inferior to the men who are thus crowded out. In 
this matter, as in others, it is the most unworthy men who are 
the most pushing and self-asserting, and while “‘ angels ” modestly 
keep in the background, “ fools” eagerly rush in; and wherever 
patrons also are ‘‘ fools,’ incapable of discerning true worth, such 
pushing and self-assertion is often successful, which is not only a 
great evil in itself, but also inevitably has the bad effect of 
encouraging other adventurers to seek preferment by similar 
unworthy methods. It is often men who neither by inheritance 
nor by education have much high-minded self-respect who thus 
worm themselves into the favour of careless or shallow patrons ; 
and such of the parishioners as are “ gently born and bred” find 
to their cost, when it is too late, that their new vicar, in spite of 
all that has been probably said about his charming manners, or 
appearance, or voice, or what not, is in reality neither a scholar 
nor a gentleman. 

It would obviously be highly invidious to sketch the portrait 
of any of this class; but nobody, who is himself a man of any 
birth and high education, can fail to recollect samples among 
his clerical acquaintance. Not seldom they are men with some 
considerable knowledge of music, of which they know how to 
““make the most”: sometimes they are men who have much 
fluency of diction and pleasant voices; who can talk the veriest 
common-places in the pulpit “ without book” for twenty minutes 
without hesitation, and can say ‘‘ Mesopotamia ” with unction and 
edification ; while a proportion of them consists of men of good looks 
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and commanding “ presence,’”’ who, if they are not worth hearing, 
are at any rate worth looking at, and satisfy those members of 
the congregation to whom, when in church, Horace’s dictum 
applies, except as regards the music :— 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

While numbers of men of these very inferior kinds are occupy- 
ing the more influential incumbencies, there are, on the other 
hand, hundreds who might most worthily fill such posts, but are, to 
the disgrace and loss of the Church, either kept out altogether and 
practically ‘‘ unemployed,” or else, which is not much better, placed 
where their talents are almost entirely thrown away, and doing the 
work which many men, far inferior to them in intellect, would 
probably do better. A great many of these ‘‘ Second-Class ” clergy 
are masters in grammar schools, doing no exclusively clerical work 
from Monday to Saturday, and earning a guinea or two on 
Sundays as ‘hacks.’ Most of them held curacies for short 
periods when first ordained, but soon found there was no prospect 
for them of getting an income on which they could marry, or of 
being appointed to any “living,” unless they accepted one of 
nominal value only, which they had not sufficient private means 
to afford. That the men to whom I refer are mercenary or 
avaricious I do not allow for an instant; indeed, I particularly 
wish it to be understood clearly that any comparison suggested 
between different ‘‘ classes ”’ of clergy in this article refers to diffe- 
rences in intellectual power only, moral qualifications, which are 
not easy to test, being supposed equal. At the same time I main- 
tain that there is, a priori, a probability that the man of high 
university education will be superior to the “literate” in other 
respects besides intellectual power ; first, because he is presum- 
ably a man of better birth and breeding, and, secondly, because 
the position of an incumbent is not so much ‘“‘a thing to be 
caught at” for him as it is for the other, and therefore he is 
more likely to be free from unworthy ambition. 

Just as anyone who has a considerable acquaintance among the 
clergy could mention, if he chose, instances of unworthy and in- 
ferior men in important incumbencies, so he could also name 
“‘ Second-Class” clergymen who are either virtually unemployed, 
or occupying positions which are really much beneath them. Let 
me sketch two instances, as there is nothing invidious in this. 
We will call them A and B, and first set down some points which 
they have in common. 

Both were educated at good public schools and at Cambridge, 
are gentlemen in the highest sense of the term, by their own 
family connections, and by those of their wives, as well as by 
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first-rate education. Each (this goes almost without saying) has 
had a perfectly blameless career, and is not merely an earnest 
Christian, but also keen and eager for any good work. Each is 
large-minded, eminently discreet, very active and energetic, and 
in what is probably the ‘‘ prime of life” for a clergyman, viz. 
between forty and fifty years of age. 

In addition to these general recommendations, it may be men- 
tioned that A was a Minor Scholar of St. John’s, had about a 
dozen wranglers below him in the Mathematical Tripos, though 
not high enough for a Fellowship, and obtained also a Second 
Class in the Moral Sciences Tripos. He has held Masterships in 
large well-known schools, but has now for several years been 
engaged in preparing private pupils for examinations with 
considerable success; giving assistance, usually voluntary, on 
Sundays to the neighbouring clergy. He is an unusually well- 
informed man, and one of whom it might safely be predicted that 
he would make an admirable incumbent in a parish where there 
were educated people. 

B was a scholar of a small college, and took his degree as a Senior 
Optime ; but he also took a Third Class in the Classical Tripos, 
and a Second in Theological Honours, thus obtaining Triple 
Honours. He formerly held foreign Chaplaincies on account of 
delicacy of health, which he, happily, ‘‘ outgrew,” and has now 
been, too long, a mere “‘ hack” in England. He is a man of 
remarkably wide information on ecclesiastical subjects, especially 
Church history, music, and architecture, has an excellent ear and 
voice for singing the service, is a very apt and ready speaker and 
debater, and also has one “ qualification”? which would probably 
stand him in good stead if he had no other: he is a remarkably 
handsome man. 

That such men as these should be “‘ wasting their fragrance on 
the desert air,” unemployed, ‘ because no man hath hired them,”’ 
while the positions they would not merely fill worthily, but would 
absolutely adorn, are occupied by men of a much lower type— 
all this, I repeat emphatically, is a crying evil, an evil that with a 
loud voice cries for reform at the hands of those who are the true 
friends of the Church. These two gentlemen may serve as types 
of the crowded out ‘‘ Second-Class”’ clergy, whose numbers are 
unquestionably very large. But besides these, how numerous are 
those of the same class who, though not wnplaced like them, are 
nevertheless most sadly misplaced—round men in square holes! 
In many a remote rural parish, where there is not a man besides 
himself of any education beyond that represented by National 
schools, there may be found at the parsonage house a highly 
educated and refined gentleman, whose intellectual attainments 
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and culture are miles above even the comprehension of his 
parishioners—a veritable pearl among swine. He is often a man 
who has scarcely any tastes in common with them, a town-bred, 
near-sighted book-worm, almost as profoundly ignorant of agricul- 
ture as Lord Campbell’s legal friend, of whom that wily Scot 
inquired whether he would know a field of barley from a field of 
malt. ‘* Well, I’m not sure,” replied the learned gentleman, quite 
seriously, “but I think I should.” The scholarly parson will 
sometimes take an academical sort of interest in farming, and 
even write a pamphlet on some fad of his own connected with that 
subject; but he seldom sees things from the practical farmer’s 
point of view. The late Rev. Samuel Smith, Vicar of Lois Weedon, 
Northants, who had been a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
invented, and published, what he called ‘‘ Lois Weedon Husbandry,” 
but he failed to induce the farmers in his parish to adopt his 
system, and while he considered them densely unreasonable for 
not doing so, there is little doubt that they voted him an utterly 
unpractical agriculturist. Most of the country clergy, however, 
who are far more literary than bucolic or ‘‘ georgic,” whose ideas 
of country pursuits, in fact, are taken from Virgil, and who 
thoroughly sympathize with Horace’s fencrator Alfius, when that 
theorist on rural joys, 

Jam jam futurus rusticus, 

Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 

Querit Kalendis ponere ! 
make no attempt to be more than very superficially acquainted 
with the mere elements of a subject which they did not study 
before they came to live in the country. It was one of this kind 
of whom a farmer said, disparagingly, that he “ wasn’t good for 
much, except with his head.” 

Now, it is a really melancholy thing that, while there are thus 
so many ‘‘round men in square holes,” the round holes which 
they would fit are occupied by the square men who would do well 
enough in the country where much learning is not required. The 
scholar in the country is as much a fish out of water as the 
unlearned man in a town pulpit: each is out of hiselement. But, 
I repeat, it is patronage that is to blame. The scholar accepts a 
poor country living because nothing better is offered to him; the 
posts for which he really is eminently fit being already filled up 
by men who ought to be rusticated instead of him. While the 
educated laity in a town are impatiently waiting for the end of a 
sermon which, if there is any learning in it, they feel sure is not 
their vicar’s own—and sometimes he shows, by his stumbling over 
it, that he does not understand it himself—the agricultural rustics 
are gaping at their parson, who is vainly endeavouring to preach 
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down to their level, and succeeding about as well as Bishop 
Blomfield did when preaching his first sermon on the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. ‘All the same,” said an old rustic to him after- 
wards, ‘‘I believe as there be a God!” 

All these things are against the Church of England, and may 
well give her enemies an occasion to blaspheme. Like other 
evils, moreover, they do incalculable harm by their example. 
While, on the one hand, they give great encouragement to men 
who are intellectually, and otherwise, unfit for the ministry to 
press forward in the hopes of securing posts that would be, in a 
worldly sense, highly advantageous to them; on the other hand, 
they discourage, to the same extent, the very men whom the 
Church really needs, and whom, if she were wise, she would take 
care to secure—the men of gentle birth and high education, who 
would be as willing as they are fit to be parochial clergymen, if 
they could afford it, i.e. if there were a fair prospect of their 
receiving that “hire” of which they, as workmen, would be 
“* worthy.” 

As long as things continue on their present footing, what 
wonder is it that most unsuitable men strive to be put into priests’ 
offices that they may eat (well-buttered) bread? The respectable 
and intelligent master of a National school, young and active, 
perhaps also musical and of fairly ‘‘ genteel”’ appearance, finds 
upon inquiry that So-and-so, who had occupied a position inferior 
to his own, has been coached up in a little Latin by a curate, and 
has proceeded to a theological college, where he is on the high 
road to be made a “ gentleman” of by becoming a ‘‘ Rev.’’—not 
a mere dissenting minister, but a real clergyman. Why should 
not he do the same? He begins to save up accordingly, and in 
five or six years, when barely thirty, he is ordained. He knows 
how to make himself popular as a curate, and it is not long before 
he obtains a living of £300 a year, affording a very strong 
inducement to other young schoolmasters to follow in his steps. 

Meanwhile, the son of his old vicar, let us suppose, has gone to 
college, where his father can barely afford to send him, and has 
won scholarships and a very fair degree in honours, but not high 
enough for a Fellowship. He has many of the very best qualifica- 
tions for the ministry in the Church, and would like to be what his 
father is; but he says to himself, ‘“‘ Here is my father, who took a 
good Second Class and is much above the average clergyman in 
every respect, getting a beggarly income of £250 a year at the age 
of sixty! What chance have I of doing any better? What chance 
have I of ever getting a living even as good as that, or of being 
able to marry? Why is it that my father, who is superior to any 
of my laymen uncles, has an income which is less than the half 
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of any of theirs? It is because he is a clergman; and though I 
would gladly make some sacrifice to be one, I simply cannot 
afford to take a step which may condemn me all my life to be 
poorer than a small shopkeeper.” 

It must be remembered that a gentleman’s son absolutely 
requires a larger income than one who is risen from the ranks. 
The force of heredity, added to the “‘ second nature” acquired by 
gentle breeding and education, prevents him from “ roughing it” 
to such an extent as the young plebeian can do. The latter can 
often live more comfortably on £50 a year than the former on 
£150. And, therefore, clerical incomes which are too small for 
the one are more than sufficient for the other, and conduce to 
that great evil which is so deeply undermining the power of the 
Church—the fact that inferior men are appointed to her offices 
while superior men are kept out. 

And now let us ask, What is the remedy? The answer is not 
far to seek. Patronage must be restricted. 

A Cathedral Chapter, by a very right and wise enactment, has 
its patronage restricted. Its choice of a clergyman for one of its 
vacant benefices is limited to those who have been for at least 
five years licensed in the diocese. This gives encouragement to 
young curates to remain where they are first placed, and to stick 
to their work with faithfulness and diligence. A much more 
widely extended restriction of patronage, especially private patron- 
age, would encourage the right sort of men to offer themselves for 
ordination. I would suggest, for instance—not by any means 
Jinally, but merely as indicating the lines on which the desired 
alterations should move generally—(1) that no clergyman who has 
not taken honours at Oxford or Cambridge, or passed an ‘“‘ equi- 
valent ” examination, should be eligible for any benefice whose nett 
income is over £500, after deducting the stipends of necessary 
assistant curates ; (2) that no such clergyman should be eligible 
for any benefice between £250 and £500 in value, until he had 
been a priest for ten years, if a graduate, or for twenty years, if 
a non-graduate. 

An examination ‘‘ equivalent ’’ to honours would mean one at 
some University other than Oxford or Cambridge, adjudged to be 
so equivalent by some recognized competent authority, such as a 
Board of Examiners appointed for such purposes. But the two 
ancient Universities would greatly simplify matters, as well as 
advance the cause of learning, if they would consent to do what 
has often been urged upon them, viz. ‘‘ reform” the M.A. degree. 
If M.A. meant honours only—in other words, if nobody was ad- 
mitted to that degree but honour-men, and such pass-men as could 
pass a decidedly stiff examination for the degree—the public would 
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have an easily recognized test by which to form an estimate of a 
man’s capacity ; and it would soon be well understood, if patron- 
age were also reformed, that M.A.’s only were eligible. for certain 
posts in the Church. 

But one more “‘ reform ” is as strongly needed as the two others, 
viz. that of the examination for the priesthood. This should have 
its standard very much raised. It would not be so necessary that 
deacons should be men of considerable learning, if the priesthood 
were limited to such. The diaconate is at present a solemn farce. 
There ought to be far more distinction than now obtains between 
deacons and priests. The former should only exceptionally be 
licensed to preach, and the diaconate should no more be regarded 
as necessarily a mere stepping-stone to the priesthood than the 
latter is regarded as necessarily leading to a bishopric. 

If the bishops would combine to require from candidates for 
priest’s orders a much higher standard than is now deemed suffi- 
cient, a really intelligent knowledge of New Testament Greek being 
made simply indispensable, the present low standard for admission 
to the diaconate would perhaps not need to be altered. It is often 
said, somewhat loosely, that we have not enough clergy; whereas 
it is notorious that we have too many to fill the better posts; but 
for curacies and the lower positions which deacons can occupy, no 
doubt more men are needed, and there is no reason why men of 
inferior learning should not be made deacons, provided the priest- 
hood, with its higher duties and responsibilities, be reserved for 
men who have, in addition to other necessary gifts, the gift of 
interpretation of tongues—in other words, who can really read the 
New Testament, if not the Old also, in its original language. 

Would that the two Convocations would strongly urge this much- 
needed reform! If it were carried out, so that the public could 
confidently rely upon every new priest being a real theological 
scholar, such restrictions on patronage as those suggested above 
might safely be somewhat modified. In any case, the bishops them- 
selves might be exempted from such restrictions ; for there is happily 
little fear of their misusing their patronage to promote notoriously 
incompetent men. And it might be well for a private patron 
to be obliged to nominate three eligible priests for a vacant bene- 
fice; one of whom should be finally selected by the bishop. One 
of the evils at present connected with patronage is that the 
bishop has not practically that power of veto which he certainly 
ought to have. We have suggested means whereby benefices of 
high value might be made less liable to be filled with men who 
are intellectually unfit; but nothing has yet been said as to what 
may be called important benefices of low value. There are many 
such; but are they to be abandoned to the inferior men who are, 
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according to this scheme, ineligible for the better paid posts? To 
this I would reply, first, that there will always be in the Church,. 
as there are now, self-sacrificing priests, with good private means, 
who are ready and willing to accept posts of scarcely more than 
nominal value; and, secondly, that if there are any very poor 
benefices where there are rich and influential laymen, the poverty 
of the benefice is a standing disgrace to those parishioners, which 
they ought to wipe out without delay. In fact, the scheme sug- 
gested above would, it may be hoped, have this good effect, among 
others: that it would incite the inhabitants of a parish to raise 
the endowment, when necessary, to such a minimum as would 
secure for them a clergyman of the superior kind; or, at any rate, 
if such a capital sum were beyond their power to raise, they 
might be admitted to the same privilege if they guaranteed the 
necessary increment to the annual income for a certain long term 
of years. 

Plenty of rural parishes would still be left for the unlearned 
clergy, who, indeed, would, for the most part, be better suited to 
them than are many of the ‘‘ Second-Class’’ incumbents now 
occupying them. And in the case of the “fatter” country bene- 
fices, where men of learning would still no doubt benefit the Church 
at large with valuable theological writings, as they have done 
continually since the days of Hooker ; if the bishop had reason to 
believe that the parishioners’ interests suffered through their not 
being sufficiently in touch with their learned parson, let him put 
some pressure on the latter, if necessary, to maintain a curate, 
which his means would enable him to do. 

To those optimists who think that the present state of things 
is quite satisfactory, that it is a beautiful dispensation that ‘‘ plenty 
money” should be in one parsonage house, and “ plenty brains ” 
in another, and that it is an excellent discipline for a ‘‘ Second- 
Class’ clergyman that he should have to deal exclusively with 
very ignorant rustics, and be obliged to make an income with his 
pen, or as an “unlicensed victualler,” I would say, in conclusion, 
that parishes were not made for priests, but priests for parishes, 
and that it is far more important to put the right man into the 
right place, and encourage men of the right sort to offer themselves. 
for the ministry of the Church, than to give comfortable and easy 
berths to the unworthy friends and protégés of wealthy men, and 
encourage adventurers of low birth and education to insinuate 
themselves, by questionable tactics, into well-paid ‘“‘cures of 
souls.” 


A. Marwoop Wutcox. 
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A DIALOGUE WITH A MUMMY.* 


By Gtacomo LeEoparpt. 


Chorus of Mummies in the Laboratory of Frederick Ruysch.t 


O Death! alone immortal, unto whom 
Every created thing must come, in thee 
Our disembodied natures now repose ; 
Joyless, indeed, but, at the least, secure 
From all the woes of life. Profoundest night 
Obscures our torpid and bewildered sense ; 
All hope and all desire in us are dead ; 
But so alike is every grief and fear ; 
While the void zons, gliding slowly by, 
Have neither tedium nor charm for us. 
We once did live ; but now the memory 
Of life is paled within us, faint and blurred 
As a child’s waking image of some dream, 
Or terrifying phantom of the night. 
What were we—what was that unjoyful state 
Which, living, we called life—ay, what ? 
It looms upon our apprehension now, 
Like some dim problem of mysterious scope, 
Even as Death unto the living looms ; 
And even as man’s puny senses shrink 
From death while yet he lives, just even so 
Our disembodied spirits now recoil 
From the bare thought of life’s brief fevered course ; 
Joyless, indeed, but now at last assured 
Joy is denied alike to quick and dead. 
Ruysch (outside his laboratory, peering through the chinks of the 
door).—Zounds! Who has taught music to these long-dead 


* This translation, by Major-General Maxwell, is authorized by the Societa Succes- 
sori le Monnier of Florence, publishers and sole proprietors of the original edition of 
the works of Leopardi. 

+ Frederick Ruysch, celebrated professor of anatomy at Amsterdam in the seven- 
teenth century; famous, inter alia, for his collection of anatomical preparations, 
comprising certain entire cadavers, preserved on a system of his own invention and 
commonly called Ruysch’s Mummies. 
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mummies, that they carol thus in the middle of the night, like 
so many cocks? By my faith, I am e’en in a cold sweat, and 
am within an ace of being more dead than they are. [I little 
thought I had preserved them from corruption only that they 
might thus revive, and chill my blood. For all my vaunted 
philosophy, I quake from head to foot. Curse the foul fiend who 
ever tempted me to keep such horrors in my house! In sooth, I 
know not what to do. If I leave them shut up here, how know 
I but they may burst the door, or issue through the key-hole, and 
stalk to my bedside. As for calling for help for fear of dead 
corpses, I may not think of it. Come, let me pluck up courage, 
and try if I can frighten them. 
(He enters the laboratory.) 

How now, my sons! what merry jest is this? Pray bear in 
mind that you are dead. What means this precious caterwaul- 
ing? Are ye puffed up because his Majesty the Czar did come 
to look at you ?* and think ye that ye are no longer to conform 
to nature’s laws? Sure, *t was but a jest. Nay, if you have 
really come to life again, I congratulate you from my heart; 
only, in that case, I must frankly tell you we must part; for 
though I could afford to keep you so long as you remained 
dead, I am not rich enough to feed you as live men; so you will 
have to pack. If, indeed, there be such things as vampires, and 
if you be of that sort, you may e’en go and suck somebody else’s 
blood, for, sure, I am not minded to let ye suck mine; though I 
was willing enough to fill your veins with yonder artificial sub- 
stitute you wot of.t In one word, then, if ye be content to lie 
still and hold your peace, as heretofore, we ’ll still be friends, and 
ye shall lack for nothing reasonable in my poor house; if not, I 
tell you plain I'll take this door bolt, and pound you into worse 
than mummies. 

Mummy (speaks).—Be not enraged. I vow to you we are all 
stone dead, without your pounding us. 

Ruysch.—Well, then, explain this whim which even now pos- 
sessed ye, to break out into song ? 

Mummy.—Even now, when midnight tolled, it marked the first 
of those grand algebraic cycles whereof the ancients wrote; when, 
for the first time since the universe began, ’t is given to the dead 
to speak—and not to us alone, but to all the dead—to all, wherever 
they may lie: in every tomb, deep in the bottom of the sea, beneath 
the snows of the Pole, or the sands of Sahara; whether stretched 


* The Ruysch mummies were visited by the Czar, Peter the Great, and were 
eventually purchased by him. 

t It was supposed that Ruysch preserved his cadavers by the injection of certain 
liquids, invented by himself. 
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beneath the open sky, or buried in the bosom of the earth—all, all 
the dead this midnight chanted with us the hymn you heard but 
now. 

Ruysch.—Ay, truly! But, say, how long will they continue thus 
to sing or speak ? 

Mummy.—Their hymn is ended. Now ’t,is their privilege to speak 
for one sole quarter of a mortal hour. Then must they return to 
silence, till the next of these vast cycles shali return. 

Ruysch.—If this be so, I trow ye ’ll not disturb my rest a second 
time ; meanwhile, enjoy your short-lived chat, while I stand here 
aside and listen to you. Fain would I hear your talk; I'll not 
disturb ye. 

Mummy.—’T is not permitted unto us to speak, save only in 
reply to queries from a living man. The uninterrogated dead, 
when once he has sung yon hymn, is dumb. 

Ruysch.—I deeply grieve to hear it; for methinks it had been 
passing curious to hear your colloquy, an ye had license for it. 

Mummy.—Even had it been so, ’t is little you’d have gleaned ; 
for, know, we have nought to speak of. 

Ruysch.—Ay, but a thousand questions crowd upon my brain 
concerning mysteries which I would learn of you. The time 
allotted you for speech is short ; come tell me—tell me, in a word, 
what your sensation was in the dread point of death. How felt 
you then ? 

Mummy.—I had no feeling. 

The Other Mummies.—Nor we. 

Ruysch.—How, mean ye to aver ye did not feel the awful change ? 

Mummy.—Just as men fail to note the point when sleep begins. 

Ruysch.—Ay, but then sleep ’s an ordinary thing. 

- Mummy.—And is not death so? Show us the man, the beast, 
the plant which doth not die! 

Ruysch.—Marry, now I marvel not to hear you speak or sing, if 
ye perceived not even when ye died— 

Cosi colui, del colpo non accorto, 

Andava combattendo, ed era morto, 
as the song says. And yet methinks, as touching this affair of 
death, the like of you must know more than is known to us who 
have not yet died. Come, now, be plain; felt ye no anguish at the 
point of death ? 

Mummy.—lI tell thee once again I was not conscious of it. 

Ruysch.—Yet, of a truth, the bitterness of death, the anguish of 
its very sentiment, is held of all. 

Mummy.—Death is no thing of sense or sentiment—nay, ’t is its 
very opposite ; where no feeling is, no bitterness can be. 

Ruysch.—And yet all men, in every time—ay, even the Epicu- 
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rean sect—have held that death, in its very essence, hath a bitter 
pang. 

Mummy.—The living think so, but they err. Ask us, and we 
reply : If man cannot perceive the point at which his vital force is 
but suspended for a time by sleep or syncope, how should he note 
the point at which that force is quenched for ever? Nay, more; 
how could a sense of aught be felt at death, which is itself the 
extinction of the faculty of sense—which dulls, and lastly kills, the 
very power to feel—how could this process of extinction be a thing 
of pain? I say, again, when consciousness itself is lulled in disso- 
lution, no bitterness can be. Why, look ye, even they who die of 
painful maladies, when death draws nigh, are seen calm and 
quiescent, proving that in them the vital power, vanishing at the 
touch of death, is no more capable of pain; thus pain and fear 
themselves are dead before death comes. Tell this from us to all 
who think to suffer in the hour of death. 

Ruysch.—Such reasonings may suit the cold materialist, but 
never those who hold far other doctrines of the nature of the soul, 
as I have ever done, and all the more shall do, now that I have 
heard the dead both speak and sing. For, inasmuch as death is 
the parting of the soul and body, we may not think that these two 
essences, conjoined and welded into one, can e’er be severed with- 
out some dread and unimaginable shock. 

Mummy.—Say, then, are body and soul linked into one by any 
nerve or fibrous tissue which must be snapped when the soul takes 
its flight; or is the soul some actual portion of the body, which 
then is violently rent away? See you not that the soul quits the 
body only because it may no longer dwell there—its fleshly tene- 
ment is wrecked—and not because of any shock or violence, which 
tears it from its seat? Here is no violence at all. And tell me—- 
think you, that when it first finds place within the body—at the 
time men call birth—think you the soul then feels its entrance 
into life; or has perception of its new attachment to the body ? 
Think you it notes the new-formed union? Why, then, at death 
should it needs note the separation from its clay companion? Nay, 
be well assured that even as the entrance into life is gentle and 
unperceived, so will the parting be. 

Ruysch.—Then what is death, if it contain no pain ? 

Mummy.—’T is rather pleasure ; know that death, like slumber, 
comes not in an instant, but by slow and imperceptible gradations. 
True, these gradations vary with the variety of the causes which 
occasion death; but when it comes, death, like its sister sleep,* 

* Respectful apologies to Homer for making sleep the sister of death. See the 
celebrated episode of Hera and Sleep, Iliad, xiv., 231, &c. 
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brings nor pain nor pleasure ; but unconsciousness alone. Before 
it comes, it steeps the senses in a lethargy which blunts all con- 
sciousness and dulls all pain. But the lethargy which dulls all 
pain is itself a pleasure; and, therefore, I said but now that the 
approach of death is even pleasurable. Surely the best and truest 
part of what men call pleasure consists in freedom from pain; and 
thus, as death draws nigh, if we feel aught, ’t is pleasure that we 
feel. For me, although in my last hour I paid small heed to my 
sensations, since my physician counselled calm; yet I bethink me 
that the sense I felt was not unlike the pleasant languor of 
approaching sleep. 

The Other Mummies.—Such, too, was what we felt. 

Ruysch.—Be it as you say; though all with whom I have dis- 
cussed the theme have taken a far other view of it; but they, ’t is 
true, did not, like you, speak from their own experience. But now 
tell me, in the hour of death, while you felt that pleasant sort of 
languor you describe, did you realise that you were dying; knew 
you that it was death which approached; or had you some other 
thought ? 

Mummy.—Till I was actually dead I never felt clearly persuaded 
that I was about to die; and while I retained the faculty of thought, 
it seemed to me I yet might live; and such, methinks, is the 
common phantasy of dying men. 

The Other Mummies.—Such was our phantasy. 

Ruysch.—Ay, even as Cicero has said, that ne’er a man, how- 
ever aged and infirm, but hopes to live another year. But, at the 
very last, when all was over, when the spirit had departed, when you 
were dead, what was your first sensation ? Tell me your experience 
then. 

* * * 

Ha! Noreply! My sons, do ye not hearme? Speak! Ah, 
no! Their lips are sealed. The destined quarter of an hour is 
past. Let me examine them. Ay, they are dead sure enough; 
stone dead, stone dead. Well, there is no fear of their giving me 
another fright. Let me again to bed. 


Patrick MAxwE.u. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 


INDEPENDENCE Of thought and, on really important questions, not 
only of thought but of speech and of action, notwithstanding 
party ties, used to be the characteristic of Liberals. But that was 
before certain men, under cover of that honourable name, had 
learnt to adopt, repudiate, and change their opinions at the 
shortest notice, under the dictation of one whom they make their 
political pope and invest with political infallibility, though con- 
clusively proved to be eminently fallible by his many repeated 
political tergiversations. I have, therefore, presumed not only 
to differ, but to make public my difference, on one important 
question with Liberals who have been able to render much more 
efficient, though not more hearty, service to the Unionist cause 
than I have. 

I differ especially with that much-respected and justly-influential 
Liberal Unionist, Mr. Courtney, who has recently urged the im- 
mediate extension of a Local Government measure to all Ireland, 
similar to those already passed for all England and all Scotland ; 
and has ably, but, I venture to think, fallaciously, argued in favour 
of giving precedence to that measure over a Land Bill, instead of 
(as Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Selborne, and others would) to a Land 
Bill over a Local Government Bill. As the difference is only as to 
the means, and not at all as to our common object, viz. promoting 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland and giving to every Irish- 
man all his just rights, it need not interfere with our cordial 
co-operation in the maintenance of the Union, which we all agree 
to be indispensable to that end. I lost no time in protesting 
against this view of Mr. Courtney’s at the first public meeting I 
attended after he stated it. But the question seems to be of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve some notice beyond what his speech re- 
ceived from the press generally at the time, and my protest got from 
a few Devonshire papers. To insure doing justice to Mr. Courtney’s 
plea, I will quote quite fairly, and with not much of compression or 


omission, from his speech at Millbrook, as reported in the Times of 
October 9th. 
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He there said that ‘‘ there was something to do in Ireland in 
respect of Local Government. The thing we had promised to do 
was a thing that it was right and necessary to do, and that we hail 
done for ourselves in England, and which, last session, we did for 
Scotland. . . . They would be convicted of being less just towards 
Ireland than to themselves unless they did this; and they could 
only defend their position in Ireland by making things equally just 
there. . . . But it was said, and said with force, if you establish Local 
Government in Ireland you will have in many parts of Ireland a cor- 
rupt and unjust Government. That was probably true... and the 
proving of it was seen in the experience you now have in the action 
of Boards of Guardians in some parts of Ireland. There they had 
corruption and incompetence and injustice, not universally, but in 
certain parts, and in certain places.” I should have said in many 
parts and in many places. . . . ‘‘ A Board of Guardians had to enter 
into a contract to supply the Union Workhouse with bread. Two 
persons tendered to supply that bread. A. B. tendered at a certain 
price, and C. D. at a higher price, and the Board selected C. D., 
although his price was higher. C.D. happened to be a Nationalist. 
The medical officer complained of the bread. It had to be rejected, 
and the badness of the bread was admitted, still the Board of 
Guardians went on favouring C. D. at a higher price because he 
was a Nationalist. In another part there was a quarrel between a 
landlord and his tenants. The Board of Guardians granted relief 
to the evicted tenants at the rate of about £1 a week. Who paid 
the rates? The rates came out of the landlord’s pocket, and the 
landlord, having evicted a tenant because he did not pay his rent, 
had been constrained to pay rates in order to keep his tenant ina 
position of luxury.” I mayadd that I read the other day that one 
Board proposed to have a ‘‘ ward of honour,” with extra comforts, 
in the workhouse, for the families of men imprisoned for crime. 
“In the West of Ireland, under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, a 
sum of money was granted to Boards of Guardians to relieve dis- 
tress, and they proceeded to distribute this sum. In a very few 
weeks, in one Union, the number of persons in receipt of relief 
exceeded what had been the population. They came in from the 
neighbouring Unions, and received the relief, and a pensioned 
constable was one of those who received such relief.” I may add 
that I read in another paper of one of the guardians themselves, 
though very far from destitute, being an applicant for out-relief. 
“‘ What was the consequence of these things? Under a law which 
prevailed in Ireland, when a Board of Guardians misconducted itself 
in any such way, the Local Government Board was able to step 
in and say, ‘ We send you about your business. We send down a 
couple of gentlemen to administer the affairs of the Union, and we 
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charge their salary to the Union.’ After a little time the Boards 
are tried again, when they have begun to act wiser.”’ But I know 
that in Boards not outrageous enough in their proceedings to be sus- 
pended there have been many instances of extravagance, jobbery, 
favouritism, and spite in the working of the Act for building la- 
bourers’ cottages, more than fulfilling my predictions when I opposed 
it in the House of Lords, and pointed out the utter insufficiency of 
the required consent from Dublin Castle in each case as a safe- 
guard... . “‘It was said you might have corruption, incompetency, 
and misconduct on the part of your County Councils in Ireland, 
such as you have in the Boards of Guardians. He admitted that 
might be so. It was said also that, inasmuch as the County 
Council would have to do largely with rates, it was . . . necessary 
to do something to settle the land question first before they put 
the County Councils into operation. He ventured to think himself 
that it was worth considering whether the reverse was not the 
case. . . . Suppose they started County Councils throughout Ire- 
land, as they must do sooner or later—and he believed the sooner 
the better—and suppose that in Kerry or Clare a County Council 
showed itself incompetent, squandering, and unjust. Why should 
there not be a provision enabling the Local Government Board to 
suspend the Council, carrying out the same principle as in the case 
of Boards of Guardians? They might safely try the experiment, 
if they retained on the part of the Local Government Board, which 
was, in fact, a branch of the administration of the United 
Kingdom acting under the authority of the United Parliament, the 
supreme control and direction of the County Councils. Therefore, 
it was better that they should settle the County Councils first 
rather than the land question, because if they set the County 
Councils up, and they proved satisfactory, they would have in them 
the best machinery for undertaking any such transaction as he had 
suggested in reference to the land. . . . In Ireland the County 
Councils would have less to do at starting than in England, 
because there were fewer things in Ireland committed to local 
authorities, and ready to be transferred to local authorities. ... 
The things that would probably be entrusted to a County Council 
in Ireland would probably be restricted at first to the care of roads, 
and also such care as was now vested in the Grand Jury, corre- 
sponding to our Quarter Sessions, in respect to harbours made 
and committed to their charge. In the greater part of Ireland 
they might safely intrust these affairs to the County Council, and if 
there were cases where the County Council abused their power, they 
could suspend them. .. . The greater part of Ireland was even 
now ripe and ready for the introduction of ;local government, 
although there were parts where the introduction of County Councils 
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would be an experiment to be watched with care, and to be sur- 
rounded by such safeguards as he had mentioned. But they 
wanted to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people of Ireland 
who were Unionists, of the northerners of Ireland. They demanded 
local government. How could they hesitate to give that which the 
Liberal Unionists of Belfast demanded, which they said could 
safely be intrusted to their countrymen, and in respect of which 
they showed the means of safeguarding themselves and preventing 
abuse ? ”’ 


Such, given, I fear, only too fully, are Mr. Courtney’s statements 
and reasoning on the subject. 

I do not know whether he has ever had anything practically to 
do with local government. I have. Not to speak of my former 
Chairmanship of Devonshire Quarter Sessions, and also of the 
Consolidated Commission of Sewers for the whole metropolis, or of 
my present Chairmanship for over a quarter of a century of a 
. Board of Guardians and a Highway Board, I was for nearly four 

years Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor Law Board—indeed, for 
a while, after Mr. C. Buller’s death, with no President over me. 
And I know from actual experience how several local bodies in 
England levying and expending rates, did, without actually incur- 
ring suspension or punishment for breaking the law, yet effectually 
for a while thwart its operation and inflict substantial injustice in 
various ways. For it should be remembered that in the case of 
expenditure to be defrayed, not out of taxes levied throughout the 
country, but out of rates levied within a certain limited area, 
culpable extravagance for the benefit of any class or individual 
therein, or any undue diminution of the share to be paid by any, 
unjustly imposes a corresponding increased burden on the rest of 
the ratepayers whether they be many or few. I am bound to say, 
however, that I never heard of any abuses of the sort on this side 
of St. George’s Channel comparable to those on the other side, 
which we have all read of. 

Mr. Courtney treats, with much apparent composure—lI will not 
say indifference—the past misconduct of this kind on the part of 
various Boards of Guardians, and that which is probable hereafter on 
the part of future County Councils in Ireland. But, not to speak of 
the extensively demoralizing influence thence resulting, the amount 
of positive injustice inflicted on individuals by some Boards of 
Guardians before their suspension and supersession has been very 
considerable ; and the amount already inflicted and continuing to 
be inflicted by others there, though not quite sufficient in the 
opinion of the central authority to demand such strong measures, 
is very far from insignificant. What would be the amount of fur- 
ther injustice inflicted upon the same hapless ratepayers by the 
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systematic perversion to their injury of all the powers given by a 
general Local Government Act for Ireland? It would seem to be, 
therefore, very unfair and impolitic to create and arm with con- 
siderable powers and influence a number of bodies, many of them 
certain to abuse those powers for the help and encouragement of 
the law-evading and law-defying, and the injury and discourage- 
ment of the law-abiding and law-enforcing. The Poor Law in 
Ireland worked well, on the whole, during more than a generation 
—better, indeed, from its establishment till the famine, in the 
opinion of Sir George Nicholls, who had a great share in launching 
it there, even than the Poor Law worked in England. But would 
any reasonable Government have dreamt of establishing last year, 
for the first time, in districts where disaffection and lawlessness 
prevailed, Boards of Guardians, limited as are their powers? Could 
anything be more utterly Quixotic than forging a new weapon and 
putting it into the hand of a declared enemy, with a warning that 
after, not before, he has done a sufficient amount of harm with it, you 
will certainly disarm him for a time, and then put it into his hand to 
try again; and to do this simply for the sake of being able to say 
that Parliament had dealt symmetrically and uniformly with all 
three parts of the United Kingdom, regardless of their essential dif- 
ferences in circumstances and feelings? I remember the late Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, when at the summit of his fame and practice, 
being asked for a definition of quackery. After a little considera- 
tion, he answered that it would not do at all to say that it meant 
erroneous treatment; for the wisest medical men made many mis- 
takes, and he hoped that mere tyros fifty years hence would know 
much that was now still unknown to the most learned of the pro- 
fession. He therefore thought the safest description was—prescrib- 
ing the same remedy for all sorts of diseases. 

There are, no doubt, parts of Ireland, in Ulster especially, fit for 
representative local government, and likely to be made fitter and 
fitter by the diligent and honest exercise of the powers thereby in- 
trusted to the men of their choice ; and it is natural that such places 
should ask for it, though they probably would not much complain 
if precedence were, as would seem desirable, given to a Land Bill. 
Moreover, there are certainly strong reasons why, before the end of 
this Parliament, the present Unionist majority which has passed 
for England and Scotland Local Government Acts on the whole so 
satisfactory (though I must personally except the part dealing with 
the metropolis) should turn to account their valuable experience in 
dealing with the question, and show their desire to do justice to 
their Irish fellow-citizens, by passing another such Act for Ireland. 
But Parliament cannot, in my humble opinion, do this with rea- 
sonable regard for the maintenance of law and order, and the 


————————————— 
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security of the just rights of the law-abiding there, unless it adds a 
provision that the Act shall not at once come into operation 
throughout Ireland, but only in those counties or districts to which 
it shall be applied either by an order from the Lord Lieutenant, or 
from some other well-informed and responsible authority ; viz. to 
those where the limited powers of the Boards of Guardians are, and 
have been for a certain time, reasonably well used, and not scan- 
dalously abused ; and where there is, therefore, a fair presumption 
that fresh powers, perhaps not quite as large in respect of expendi- 
ture, but carrying with them wider influence owing to their wider 
range of area, may be safely entrusted to the inhabitants. 

The course so strongly urged by Mr. Courtney would, it seems 
to me, wantonly expose the law-abiding to fresh risk of injury, and 
afford to the law-defying a fresh field for action; would invite 
conflict, and court failure; and all this for the purpose of 
satisfying what I must be allowed to call the merest pedantry of 
doctrinaire Liberalism. 

I have myself, several times in late years, expressed my con- 
viction that Lord Spencer’s authority on Irish questions has been 
much over-rated, and his services as a Viceroy over-praised. He 
is a most honourable gentleman, and showed great personal 
courage and steady determination in the maintenance of order and ‘ 
the suppression of outrages. But he never rose above mere 
partizanship in his administration or in the exercise of his patron- 
age. What more glaring example of this, indeed, could be ' 
required than some of the appointments, notwithstanding their 
obvious incompetence or their previously notorious anti-landlord 
opinions, of the sub-commissioners entrusted with the practically 
almost absolute apportionments between landlord and tenant of 
their respective shares of the value of the land? Nor has public 
respect either for him or the Irish Party who, till his perversion 
to Home Rule, heaped upon him the foulest and most calumnious 
accusations in regard to crimes and criminals utterly unconnected 
with politics, been enhanced by the attitude since assumed by 
him towards them, and by them towards him. Here is his opinion, 
quantum valeat. : 

He recently said: ‘‘ He did not approve of Parliament passing | 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland, and was satisfied that it 
would fail. . . . It would increase the number of representative 
bodies for Ireland bent on opposing the Government. . . . They } 
would be increasing the danger they already had in that country, | 
and would not solve the Irish question.” 

We may infer from this what line is likely to be taken upon any 
Irish Local Government Bill of Mr. Balfour’s by Lord Spencer’s 
not over-scrupulous leader and his followers. We know what 
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the conduct of Mr. Parnell’s followers in Parliament upon the 
Government measures, whether remedial or coercive, has hitherto 
been, and, therefore, what to expect from them about such a 
Bill. 

I end as I began. We consistent and true Liberals are not 
afraid to form or utter our independent opinions: and our 
differences on minor points will not prevent our co-operating 
most cordially with each other, or, I may add, with our former 
political opponents, in upholding the supremacy of the law, and 
maintaining the honour and integrity of the British Empire, 
which we rejoice to know is being successfully done both at home 
and abroad by the present Unionist Government. 


FortTEscugE. 
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TEMPERANCE AND THE PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


Some four years ago, wishing to thoroughly investigate for myself 
the chief causes of intemperance in this country, I made a round 
of visits to public-houses, dressing myself as the occasion required, 
so as to attract no attention. In this way I visited, in London, 
some of what were beforehand described to me as very bad public- 
houses ; and, besides the metropolis, I also visited two or three 
‘‘houses” in the country. Since that time I have continued 
inspecting public-houses; and also, with the same object in view, 
have made a pretty thorough examination of the best coffee- 
taverns in the metropolis and elsewhere. Such inspection has 
only strengthened me in the views which I held after my first 
period of visiting public-houses; and I am more than ever con- 
vinced that ‘‘the question of drink in England” is wholly and 
almost solely connected with the management of the English 
public-houses. 

And here I may remark that in the course of my investigations, 
and also in reading the varied temperance literature which has 
been a part of my work in this direction, I have been amazed to 
find what an extraordinary power there is in a name; and that if 
men can succeed in attaching either to others or to themselves 
a name, though it totally fail to describe their real characteristics, 
and indeed sometimes give an idea that is almost diametrically 
opposed to the reality, that name becomes the current coin at 
which they are afterwards estimated amongst all classes of men, 
and the real character and object of the party is henceforward lost 
to view. Let me illustrate my meaning by the two phrases 
‘‘ Public-House ” and ‘Temperance Society.” There never were 
such misnomers ; and yet under the shadow of this mighty mis- 
conception two interests, in themselves directly antagonistic, are 
permitted to enjoy a. protection and immunity which certainly 
they have done nothing to deserve. 

Thus, in the first case, I feel perfectly convinced that, were the 
English public-house, as it is now termed, called by any other 
name, it would in a short time cease to exist. But because the 
word ‘“‘public” brings up, half unconsciously perhaps, to the 
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mind thoughts of plain but solid comfort and refreshment for both 
man and beast, because that which is named after the general 
public seems as if it ought to and must exist for their benefit, 
therefore the public-houses (so-called) exist, and ‘‘thereout suck 
they no small advantage.” Whereas the real public is the one 
party which derives no benefit from them at all, as must be clear 
to anyone who, after paying a visit to any of these hot, ill- 
ventilated, noisy, accommodationless, beer-reeking dens, can con- 
trast with them the spacious and club-like ‘‘ Guest-houses”’ of 
Germany. If our English taverns have any right to the word 
*“pub” at all, they should be called ‘‘ Publican’s Houses,” for, 
for their advantage and profit they wholly exist. 


Secondly, I have never heard language made to such an extent 


the slave of the inclination as it is in the mouths of members of 
the Temperance Society. According to their doctrines, one of 
their own members may apparently swill tea or slops of any kind 
in any quantity he likes, and yet be thought “temperate” ; 
whereas, to take one glass of beer is, in their eyes, an act of intem- 
perance. Anyone who has ever attended temperance meetings will 
remember the half-expressed, half-concealed manner by which one 
is made to feel that in that place at least total abstinence and 
temperance are synonymous, and that he who is not a total 
abstainer cannot be considered temperate. I give one illustration 
(an extract from the Church of England Temperance Chronicle) to 
prove my point, but I feel it is almost a work of supererogation. 
The paragraph I quote is taken from a number of the Chronicle, 
published in 1885. It runs as follows:— 


Is the temperance movement progressing? I should like to say yes, but facts are 
facts, and the Excise returns for the half-year ending 30th of June last show that 
there were turned out 13,456,678 barrels of beer, z.e. 400,000 barrels more than in 
the corresponding period of 1883, and only 200,000 barrels short of the production of 
1884. Ireland actually shows an increase of 10,000 barrels as compared with 1884, 
and a gain of 70,000 barrels as compared with 1883. 

Now, obviously, the writer of the above extract regards all 
drinking of alcoholic beverages as intemperance. For if he did not 
do so, it would be perfectly absurd to argue, as he does, that 
because the sale of beer is increasing (he seems to have forgotten 
that with an increasing population increase in the sale of beer by 
no means shows that the average drunk per man is greater) 
therefore temperance is not increasing. For, except in the eyes 
of the C. E. T. §., beer-drinking and temperance are not only per- 
fectly compatible, but may in one sense be roughly termed 
synonymous. To explain myself more fully, spirit-drinking may 
be generally termed intemperance; beer-drinking, temperance ; for 
it is very certain that were nothing but good unadulterated beer 
drunk in this country, and spirits altogether abandoned except for 
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medical purposes, drunkenness would speedily be known only by 
name and recollection. To prove that I am not giving an unfair 
interpretation to the words of this writer in the Church of England 
Temperance Chronicle, I quote the paragraph immediately following 
the above extract. 


On the other hand, the consumption of spirits appears to be decidedly on the de- 
crease. Duty was paid during the half-year on 13,496,676 gallons, about 230,000 
gallons less than in 1884, and nearly half a million gallons less than in 1883. 

This second extract proves that if the writer did not consider all 
so-called ‘‘ drinking’”’ as intemperance, he could have had no 
cause for doubting that ‘“‘the temperance movement is pro- 
gressing.”’ 

For myself, I believe that if the whole body of the Temperance 
Society (for, of course, there are exceptions to the unfortunate and 
deplorable bigotry and illogicality which distinguishes the society 
as a whole) were to give one-tenth of the time and money which 
are spent every year on the so-called progress of temperance to 
active and positive exertion, instead of negative attack, drunken- 
ness and even insobriety would, in five years’ time, have completely 
disappeared from England. For this consummation one thing, 
and one thing only, is needed, and that is the absolute ameliora- 
tion—or if that cannot be effected—the utter annihilation of the 
public-houses as they at present exist. So long as the public- 
houses are public-houses merely in name, so long as the one object 
and aim of their existence is the profit of the publicans, whom 
they directly support, and of the brewers, whose gains they in- 
directly swell; so long as in the matter of accommodation, ventila- 
tion, and in all that appertains to decent and orderly social 
recreation, information, and amusement, they are wholly and 
utterly deficient ; so long as a man is made to feel that he has no 
business to be there if he is not drinking “ for the good of the 
house”’ ; so long—but only so long—will drunkenness continue to 
be a national vice, and dulness a national characteristic. Large 
sums of money may be sunk in establishing and sending forth 
*‘temperance”’ papers and ‘‘ temperance” literature, the most 
eloquent of the clergy may preside at temperance meetings and 
win to total abstinence those who are already temperate by the 
power of their eloquence, but so long as the poor man has no 
place to go to in the evening where he may drink a glass of beer, 
smoke a pipe, and read the papers and indulge in any other form 
of harmless social recreation except the public-house, to the 
public-house he will go, and small blame to him. Only those who, 
like myself, have made a habit cf visiting public-houses in the 
evening, can be aware what a terrible incentive they are at present 
with their hot air, utter want of ventilation (unless, indeed, 
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draught can be called ventilation), and total absence of all that is 
likely to refresh the tired body and weary mind. My only wonder— 
with public-houses in England as they at present exist—is not 
that drunkenness is a national vice, but that it is not even more 
prevalent. 

Before the Third Carthaginian War, at the close of which Car- 
thage ceased to be anything but a name in history, the Roman 
Cato, being a member of the Senate, or ‘‘ Parliament” at Rome, 
whenever it was the duty of the senators to record their opinion 
on any public question, no matter of what kind, uttered nothing 
else but three memorable words, Delenda est Carthago (‘ Car- 
thage must be destroyed”). By his persistency in calling to 
the Roman mind the necessity of crushing once and for ever 
their most formidable foe, he at length gained his object; 
and the power of Africa, as a factor in ancient history, was utterly 
and for ever destroyed. So, if I may compare small things with 
great, should the motto of a Temperance Society, which really has 
at heart the utter and absolute suppression of drunkenness in our 
midst, be ‘‘ The public-houses must be destroyed.” 

There are two methods that occur to me by either of which this 
may be effected; but before I proceed to discuss them, I may be 
allowed to shortly examine the real aims and claims of tem- 
perance ; just as a man should be sure of not only the destination, 
but also the route of his journey, before he attempts to set out 
upon it. 

Now temperance may be defined as ‘‘ moderation in the use of 
bodily appetites and pleasures,”’ and this definition embraces two 
postulates, (1) that the bodily appetites and pleasures are meant 
to be used, (2) that they are meant to be used in moderation. The 
very word ‘“‘temperance”’ is derived from the Latin tempus, 
meaning “time,” so that temperance may be considered as “the 
principle of doing the right thing at the right time (and in the 
right place).’”’ Thus a man or woman, even though they be- 
long to the Church of England Temperance Society, and, as is 
related of a certain well-known Church dignitary, wear the blue 
ribbon night and day, are certainly guilty of intemperance if—say 
at a parish tea—they imbibe from six to nine cups of tea. The 
same, of course, applies to eating as well as drinking. In this 
connection it may be remarked that excessive use of such 
stimulants as tea and coffee, for stimulants they are, is just as 
deleterious for the human body and the human brain as the exces- 
sive use of ordinary English beer. If the influence of the latter 
is besotting and deadening, the effect of the former is no less in- 
jurious, and though it has the opposite effect of making its 
votary nervous, it has a no less pernicious influence on his power 
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of self-control. It was the opinion of a clergyman who died some 
few years since, a dignitary of no slight esteem in the Welsh 
Church, that the effect of excessive tea-drinking was causing most 
deplorable results on the population of the British Isles, and he 
wrote on many occasions to try and stop the evil. Again, it is a 
historical fact that, before the introduction of tea, beer was 
habitually drunk by our ancestors for breakfast, and their nerves 
may almost certainly compare favourably with our own. Indeed, 
to the historical aspect of the question, the bigot total abstainer, 
calling himself a temperance advocate (a title to which he has no 
manner of right, for temperance is a “mean” lying between two 
extremes, and, as I have attempted to show, in itself implies a 
moderate use), totally and habitually shuts his eyes. Yet if there 
be any guide to which, in this our mortal condition, while “‘ we see 
through a glass darkly,” and are obliged, like men feeling their 
way in a dark room, to approach every question in an uncertain 
and tentative fashion, we can cling with feelings of almost entire 
confidence, that guide is history. To the Bible itself I do not 
wish at present to appeal, except as a historical record of a people 
who have had no little influence in shaping the destinies of the 
human race. Yet it is in itself a sufficiently remarkable fact that 
Christ, who not only declared the divinity of man when he taught 
his disciples to pray to the Godhead as their father, but also 
asserted his own particular and pre-eminent divinity and his right 


- to prescribe rules of moral conduct in the name of his Father, 


having, as he proclaimed, the power of prophecy and knowing 
therefore the immense importance that would be attached to any 
words or deeds of his by generations then unborn, should have 
opened his career as a teacher and prophet by a miracle like 
that of Cana in Galilee, where he not only drank wine himself (as 
we may reasonably suppose from the context), but also, by a 
mysterious divine power, turned water into wine at a time when 
the guests had undoubtedly already partaken of as much as was 
beforehand deemed necessary by the giver of the feast. The token 
by which he especially desired to be remembered by his ransomed 
brethren throughout the world was a supper in which wine 
formed one of the chief component parts ; and lastly, he distinctly 
looks forward to drinking wine again with his disciples when 
they meet in the Kingdom of Heaven. As I have before said, 
when we recollect the extraordinary importance which a divine 
being would foresee would be attached to any action of his, it is 
impossible not to believe that a distinct sanction is given by the 
Saviour to the moderate use of wine. Again, from a historical 
point of view, this is always the manner in which wine is spoken 
of in the Scriptures: its use is commended and praised, its 
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abuse is censured and blamed. Such quotations as ‘‘ God 
causeth . . . wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to 
make his face to shine”; ‘“‘Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish, and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts” ; 
and the recommendation of St. Paul to Timothy, to drink a little 
wine on account of his oft infirmities, are familiar to us all. In fact, 
the whole course of Jewish history shows that wine, probably of a 
light character, to suit the climate of Palestine and the manner of 
life of its inhabitants, was regarded as an essential to life; and it 
is ranked by their writers in the same category as oil and bread. 
It is the same when we turn to the history of other nations. The 
Greeks seem to have been great drinkers of wines, which no doubt 
were especially suited to the climate and conditions under which 
they lived, and every school-boy who has done a little Greek will 
remember Xenophon’s description in his Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
of a beverage which must have greatly resembled our own beer. The 
Romans were great fanciers and importers of wine; but, like the 
Greeks, they generally drank it mingled with water. It is only on 
coming to modern times that we find the introduction of spirits, 
which may fairly be generally classified with intemperance. Yet 
even here we find that the introduction of spirits was to a certain 
extent a natural requirement of the climate, as is undoubtedly the 
case with Scotch and Irish whisky; and, therefore, we are not in 
any way justified in branding all spirit-drinking with the name of 
intemperance. Unfortunately the increased facility of our com- 
mercial relations has made the beverages which seem nationally 
suited for certain climates and races of men accessible to all; and 
much of the drunkenness prevalent amongst the wealthier classes 
in this country, till up to a recent date, must be attributed to 
this. In fact, were we only to follow Nature as a guide, and she 
is generally a sure one, the temperance question would speedily 
find its own natural and reasonable solution. And Nature 
beckons to us with no uncertain hand. On the one hand we 
clearly see that throughout the history of the world men have 
used wine and beer as means of refreshing the body and 
gladdening the heart, and have invariably found that the use of 
such liquors was advantageous, the abuse disadvantageous and 
pernicious. Secondly, we see that during the last two or three 
centuries the use of spirits has begun, and nature and experience 
alike show us the extreme danger of this, especially when they 
are not, as in the case of Scotch and Irish whisky, so to speak, 
indigenous to the soil. Thirdly, we know that in all nations, at 
all ages, eating and drinking have been intimately connected with 
social festivities and social enjoyments, and ‘ man,” as Aristotle 
says, “is a sociable animal,” i.e. a being whose nature requires 
52 * 
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society, and nature does not allow her laws to be broken with 
impunity. 

With these three main considerations before us, we may reason- 
ably hope to be able in some degree at least to answer the 
“‘Temperance Question,” for common-sense shows us two main 
points to which we should direct our efforts ; firstly, the spread of 
real, as opposed to false, temperance ; and secondly, the extension 
of rational amusement and recreation amongst the poor. In 
connection with the first, I would propose a temperance pledge on 
some such lines as these, that the person who takes this pledge 
promises :— 

(a) To drink only one kind of wine or beer at a meal. 

(b) To drink, as far as possible, pure wine and beer. 

(c) To abstain altogether from spirits, such as brandy and 
whisky, except for medical purposes, and also from liqueurs. 

(d) Not to drink more than three glasses of beer a day in winter, 
or five in summer. 

(e) If wine be drunk instead of beer, to drink claret, and not to 
take port, sherry, or champagne more than once a week, and then 
in moderation. 

The second consideration is how to provide rational recreation 
and amusement for the poor. This I maintain, that a public- 
house, worthy of the name “public,” ought to be able to do, 
were the interest of the public the main object in view. That 
such an idea is becoming gradually prevalent will, I think, be 
clear from the following extract from a letter written by a country 
manager to the Coffee Public-House News, 1886-87. After a short 
preamble, he says :— 

I am manager of a large place that was built when the end of that great wave of tem- 
perance, which spread itself over England about four years ago, was fast approaching 
its end. Thedirectors of my company were carried away with the notion that henceforth 
nearly everybody would forsake intoxicating drink, and drink nothing but tea, coffee, 
or cocoa. Consequently a splendid place was built, capable of doing a large eating- 
house business. But, unfortunately, the house was built away from the business centre 
of the town, out of the way of the people who came to the markets; consequently it 
soon became apparent that the house was a failure. Now what were the directors to 
do? For a long time the house was carried on at a considerable loss. The company, 
fortunately, being in a position to pay a respectable dividend, through the prosperity of 
another house more centrally situated, on the whole of the capital subscribed, but, 
through the depression of trade and competition, it was found that the dividend was in 
danger of being lowered, so that something must be done. On being asked to take 
the management, I at once urged that some attraction should be provided to induce 
people to use the place. It took a deal of persuasion, but ultimately I succeeded in 
getting billiards and bagatelle ; in addition to these I have chess, draughts, dominoes, 
and cards. The result being that I am now obtaining the custom of tradesmen, 
tradesmen’s sons, and respectable working men, who associate together in the most 
friendly manner possible. I have a perfect horror of gambling, so none is permitted, 


and I never allow young people to play cards. You may judge the character of the 
house, when I tell you that I have had meetings in connection with the following so- 
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cieties, all under the roof at the same time :—Good Templars’ Mutual Improvement class, 
Gospel Temperance Committee, Town Missionary Society, a private dancing class, a 
draughts club meeting ; then, in addition to the games I have mentioned, I often have 
football, cricket club, trade-union, political, spiritualist, and other meetings. I cater 
for tea, supper, or dinner parties, and from none of the people who attend have I ever 
heard any complaint. But, on the contrary, I have often been commended for the 
variety of amusements provided. My idea of what a coffee-tavern is, that it should be 
a centre of amusement, instruction, and usefulness. 

I am not, of course, responsible for the grammar of the above 
extract, which is, to say the least, rather loose, but with the senti- 
ments therein contained I cordially agree. The public-house, of 
which the coffee-tavern is nothing more than an imitation, should 
certainly be ‘‘ a centre of amusement, instruction, and usefulness.” 
This, as I have before remarked, it can never be, so long as it is 
conducted for the profit of the proprietor. 

There are two ways by which this state of things may be 
remedied. The first is by the general introduction into England 
of the Gothenburg system, the method of licensing prevalent in the 
Swedish and Norwegian towns. For example— 

In Bergen the licensed-public houses, /ew in number, all belong to a public company, 
which, after deducting a percentage for the use of its capital, hands over the surplus 
profits to the municipality in aid of local improvements. A sum of 100,000 kronas— 
equivalent to about £5,600 of English money—was derived from this source last year 
(1884?). Amongst the works thus carried out from the proceeds of the drink traffic is 
a well-made winding path up a neighbouring mountain, from which Bergen and its 
surroundings are seen to advantage. In jocular reference to the mode in which the 
cost of making it was met, this path is popularly known as the Dram Road; never- 
theless, it should be noted that intemperance is creditably rare in Norway.—Daily 
Chronicle. 

Such is the Gothenburg system. Were it applied to the 
British Isles, with certain modifications and amplifications, under 
the supervision of State-paid directors and inspectors, it is per- 
fectly certain, from the example afforded to us of the satisfactory 
results obtained in Sweden and Norway, that it would be a com- 
plete social and also financial success. But there is one fatal 
objection to its introduction into England. It interferes in a direct 
and merciless manner with the liberty of the subject, that liberty 
which is rightly the dearest prerogative of every Englishman. 
Moreover, it has an unwholesome savour of red-tape. Foreigners 
may be contented to be regarded as children in the eyes of the 
law, but Englishmen have never willingly submitted to it. It was 
not by restraints upon personal freedom that we made ourselves 
masters of every sea, or spread our influence and our language 
over every portion of the habitable globe. Competition, and by 
competition I mean the supremacy of the best, is the soul of all 
true national life, and the Gothenburg system utterly suppresses 
competition. But it would not be hard to devise a scheme which, 
while embracing all the salient merits of that system, would give 
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free scope to individual enterprise and exertion. If some such Bill 
as the following were passed, it would, I think, fulfil all the 
requirements of the case :— 

That, considering that public-houses are meant for the use and 
recreation of the general public, henceforward no public-house be 
built that does not satisfy the following conditions :— 

**(1.) The bar (which is a direct incentive to drinking) to be 
removed altogether, and orders for meat and drink to be given to 
the waiters in attendance (as is the practice in Germany). 

** (2.) No room (with the exception of lavatories) that is meant 
for the public use to be less than 30-385 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 
12 ft. high. The part in public use must consist of not less than 
three rooms, viz. a dining-room, a smoking-room, and a non- 
smoking room. 

**(3.) Every room must be properly ventilated. 

**(4.) At least three daily papers, atleast two weekly papers, and 
at least two magazines to be found both in the smoking and also 
the non-smoking room. 

**(5.) A library of not less than 100 books (to be selected from a 
list prepared by a competent Board such as the Education 
Department) to be provided. 

** (6.) Tea, coffee, cocoa and pure beer (English and German) to 
be sold on the premises. Wines and spirits strictly prohibited, and 
no beer to be sold before 1 p.m. 

*(7.) Any person, by paying 4d. a week, 1s. a month, or 9s. a 
year, to be allowed to use the premises freely without being 
expected either to eat or drink anything for the good of the house ; 
and the same membership to enable him to use any other rooms, 
such as billiard-rooms, recreation-rooms, &c. &c., as may from 
time to time be added. 

**(8.) All public-houses to comply with these rules within five 
(or ten) years, or their licenses will be withdrawn.” 

Of course there is legislation in the above, but it is legislation 
of a distinctly negative kind, which merely says that the public as 
a body are to be protected from wrong in a case where they are 
themselves helpless, and it in no ways interferes with their private 
and individual rights, as I cannot help thinking is being done 
by the Sunday Closing Bill, which to me seems a violent and 
unwarrantable assault on the liberty of the subject. 

The Bill I propose (liable, of course, to alteration and modifi- 
cation) merely restores to the citizen certain rights of which he has 
been, so to say, too long defrauded. Of course I do not pretend 
that the Bill is not aimed at the public-houses. There is scarcely 
one, I suppose, in the United Kingdom whose license it would not 
stop, if they did not mend their ways. But it gives them ample 
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time to do so, and any expense which they might incur in making 
the necessary alterations would be but a slight repayment of the 
debt that they owe to the public for past mismanagement. It 
would, of course, also do away with many public-houses (as is 
now so often the case) in the same street, where really not more 
than one commodious house is required. This in itself would be 
a boon of almost inestimable import. 

Let me add one word in conclusion. Temperance is not a 
principle to be confined to one issue alone, but is a universal and 
all-necessary virtue; and they who are anxious for its successful 
practice in one particular line, should be very careful, while they 
are promoting it one way, not to thwart its action in another. For 
the man, who announces himself a member of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, to indulge in Jate convivial hours, 
or to be excessively addicted to the pleasures of the table, is not 
only to make himself an object of ridicule and contempt, but also 
to seriously injure the cause of true temperance. 


R. E. Macnacuren. 
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WE are apt at the first glance to feel but a languid interest in the 
minor productions of a great author. Dazzled by the splendour 
of the Divina Commedia, our eyes are not unnaturally dimmed for 
the milder beauties of that matchless Canzoniere, enough of itself 
to have immortalized any lesser poet than Dante. The exquisite 
odes of Spenser lie deep in the shadow of oblivious neglect, 
perhaps because humanity thinks itself unequal to the task, not 
of being “in at the death of the Blatant Beast,” as Macaulay 
says, for he does not die, but of wading through those inter- 
minable wildernesses of melodious mediocrity that isolate the 
many green oases of imagination, rich with an almost Oriental 
profusion, which wait to reward the perseverance of the pilgrim. 
And still more truly may this be said of the singer with whom we 
have to deal ; for of the 120,000 hendecasyllabics that go to make 
up the amazing bulk of the Shah-némah, beside which a poem like 
the 4ineid sinks to the dimensions of an episode, what reader has 
read the whole? If this be the case with a narrative masterpiece 
which has been likened to the Iliad, and which at lowest will not 
suffer by comparison with Vergil’s national epos or Spenser’s 
patriotic romaunt, an attempt to draw attention to the ‘“‘ under- 
woods” of its author must to many seem somewhat of an idle 
enterprise. 

Yet, apart from their intrinsic beauty as poems, which is 
not small, these hardly-saved reliques of the Homer of Iran 
possess for us a peculiar interest, in that they throw no little 
light upon the character and life of one of the brightest names in 
Asiatic literature. It is indeed only within quite recent years that 
such a survey has been possible. Lost, or at least buried as they 
were in the recesses of MSS. tadhkirahs, or literary histories, or of 
the common-place books (baiydz) of Persian or Indian bookworms, 
it was left to the unceasing patience and consummate scholarship 
of Professor Ethé to bring these disjecta membra to light, and edit 
them with that thoroughness which seems to be the peculiar 
privilege of Germany.* In his introduction the editor remarks on 


* Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen Akademie, 1872, ss. 275-623. 
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the singular fact that with the exception of the famous Hajw, or 
invective (iambos in the Archilochean sense), hurled at Mahmid 
of Ghazni, and a solitary ghazal given to the European world by 
Sir William Jones,* no non-epic production of the master poet of 
Persia had been known to exist, while of all the other epic 
writers, the great Nizami not excepted, there was not one who had 
not left a complete diwdn, or at least a large collection of ghazals 
and gasidahs ; but whether this is due to a concentration of the 
poet’s energies on the perfection of that gigantic epopee which has 
made his name immortal (and which, indeed, like the philosophi- 
cal writings of Chrysippus, would seem to require more lives than 
one for its completion), or to the ravages of time, we are left in 
doubt to decide. The sorrows and victories of love, regret for 
‘* auld lang syne,” the expression of religious devotion or of loyalty 
to his earthly lord, such is the matter of his song. Firdausi’s 
bold and simple style is seen to better advantage in a sustained 
and animated narrative, where it expresses the very soul of action, 
than in short lyrics whose manner, though thoughtful and tender, 
is alike removed from the intellectual amplitude and many-sided- 
ness of ‘Umar (Al-Khayyaém) or the romantic richness and mysticism 
of Nizami. 

The heirs of our poet’s invention, like those of Dante’s, are not 
the mere exercitations of a student recluse, but derive their birth, 
or at least their form and pressure, from the chances and changes 
of his career. Born about the year 328 of the Flight (a.p. 940) at 
Shadab, a dependent township of Tas, in Khurasan, of a stock of 
dihkéns, or small landholders,t Abal-Qasim Mansdar spent by far 
the greater portion of his life upon his paternal estate in a studious 
obscurity not quite unknown to fame, as passages of the great 
work on which from early manhood all his energies had been bent 
found their way from time to time into the outer world. The 
tragic death of Daqiqi, the court poet of the Samanides, when 
he had but written a thousand couplets of the metric ren- 
dering of Yazdajird’s royal chronicle, with which he had been 
commissioned by Nah bin Manstr, quickened the ambition of 
Firdausi to carry to completion the work so begun, and procuring, 
after much trouble, a copy, probably Daqiqi’s own, of the original 
material, he, in his thirty-sixth year—nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostro vita—entered on the task in earnest. But though en- 
couraged by the support and favour of Abi Mansir, the viceroy of 
his native province, who in all probability shrewdly suspected the 
glory he might gain by association with his humbler namesake, 


* In his masterly monograph on Eastern poetry, Poeseos Asiatice comm. libri sex, 
Lond. 1774, p. 115. 


t+ Shack, Heldensagen, Berlin 1851, p. 44; and Mohl, Livre des Rois, preface xxi. 
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it was not until his fifty-eighth year that Firdausi determined to 
visit the brilliant Court of Mahmid. The son of Sabaktagin had 
but recently ascended the throne of Ghazni, asserting for the first 
time on the new mintage of his chosen seat of empire complete 
independence of the house of Saman, to whom his father and his 
brother Ismail had hitherto, while virtually supplanting their 
authority, accorded the title of Lords Paramount.* To gain ad- 
mission to the presence, however, was for Firdausi no easy task. 
The new Sultén—Mahmid, pleased with the appellation falling by 
chance from the mouth of a subjected princelet of Seistén as he 
acknowledged his suzerainty, had adopted this Arabian equivalent 
for “king,” hitherto uncurrent out of the Peninsula, as his dis- 
tinctive title—ambitious of figuring as a Hardin in culture as well 
as in glory, had gathered around him a coterie of men of letters 
whose conversation and wii-contests provided him at once with a 
powerful trumpet of fame and a congenial recreation—for Mahmid 
was no savage—from the imperial and judicial labours of the day.t 
This ring of favourites naturally resented the intrusion of a 
talented stranger, who sought the royal favour, and who was, more- 
over, if rumour told true, not unprepared to carry out an enter- 
prise from which the best of them had shrunk. ‘Unsuri, the 
laureate, or “ king poet,” had indeed, while declining the task for 
himself, on the score of years, recommended his friend, Abil- 
Qasim, as fully qualified for it; but the jealous courtiers knew 
well enough how to neutralize his interest. Firdausi had, how- 
ever, another friend in Court, with whom he at first lodged, and by 
whose advice he rounded off a canto of his poem for Mahmid’s 
own inspection. The result was an invitation to the majlis. 

This introduction to the Round Table of Mahmid was, if we 
may believe the biographers,'the occasion of our first fragment, 
which has been preserved in a voluminous geographical encyclo- 
pedia called Haft Iqlim (The Seven Regions) by Amin Ahmad 
Razi, about the close of the sixteenth century. It is embedded in 
the following passage : 

‘On his entering in unto the city, he fortuned to fall in with 
Mahak, the Sultan’s familiar (nxadim), and in his abode indited 
that same night the history of Rustam and Isfandiar. This he 
gave unto Mahak to bring before the eyes of the Sultan, whom 
it pleased well; and order was given that he be summoned 
to the presence. Now Firdausi, when he passed into the hall of 
assembly, waxed full of hope from the splendour of the lamp of 


* «*On the Coins of the Kings of Ghazni,” by Edward Thomas, in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix., p. 267. 

+t Munddhardt, or tensons, were first introduced at these soirées, where a poetic 
Round Table—revived six hundred years later by Akbar —was established. 
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empire. Moreover there was in that assembly an ordinance that 
always one of the poets should improvise a poem directed to the 
perfection of beauty. The makers motioned to Firdausi to try his 
skill: whereupon he recited, extempore, this quatrain : 


Idol, thine eye intoxicate an arrow is of bale, 

And many a soul that frenzied shaft hath pierced and made to quail ; 
*T were pardon-worthy in thee to shroud thy cheek in mail,— 

For the arrow all fear—but who may ’gainst a frenzied shaft avail? ”* 


Firdausi had well gauged hisaudience. This flight of hyperbole 
obtained him a brilliantly successful début. It may have been at 
this interview that Mahmid laid on his new favourite the 
cognomen of Firdausi (firdaus=apdé8ecos) in his enthusiasm at 
the celestial sweetness of his song. But it seems as least as likely 
that it was a takhallus or nom-de-guerre long before adopted by 
Abial-Qasim—who was certainly not lacking in self-estimation, 
and who delighted as much as any of his countrymen in a double 
entendre—in immediate allusion to the paternal firdaus, or pleasure- 
garden, wherein he had spent so many happy and fruitful hours. 

To this early sunshine of imperial favour perhaps belongs 
another rubd‘i :—t+ 

Spring but to fill, O Shah, that bounteous hand of thine, 
Pearls from the shell, turquoise and ruby from the mine : 


Loses for fear of thee i’ the ranks of war the spear 
Her barb, the bow her string, the shaft her feathers fine! 


A quatrain preserved in the Lubdbu’l-Albab of ‘Aufi, the earliest 
known Persian tadhkirah, written at the close of the twelfth 
century, and the chief authority on the subject, may also be 
referred to this period. 

In laud of Sultan Yaminu’d-daulah Mahmad, 

Two things I see that count for little in thine eyes, 

Which yet thy princes all as precious treasures prize: 

Gold, when thou puttest on the kingly diadem, 

Life, when the battle press around thy morion flies. ¢ 
For a time—Firdausi’s stay in Ghazni extended over some twelve 
years in all—the relations of prince and poet seem to have been of 
the most cordial kind. Mahmad, we are told, handed over to him 
the many and varied materials collected for the royal history of 
Iran, and assigned him an abode in the immediate vicinity of his 
own palace, connected by a postern with its gardens, and the walls of 
this dwelling he had decorated with portraits of the old kings and 
heroes of Iran and Turdn—doubtless such as those we see in the 
Persian gallery at South Kensington—as well as with designs of 
war-horses, elephants, dromedaries, and even tigers, and such still 
more “‘ fearful wild fowl” as the national sagas were held to com- 

* Sutzungsberichte der Bay. Akad., p. 632. 


¢t fb. From the Elliott collection of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
} Sitzungsberichte, p. 301. For ‘Aufi, see Journal of R. As. Soc., vol. ix., p. 121. 
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memorate ; care moreover being taken that the poet should be left 
absolutely undisturbed in his work. When a canto was completed 
it was read before the monarch, and, as it seems from miniatures 
adorning the older MSS., the recital was not seldom accompanied 
by song and dance.* The whole scene recalls the rehearsal of a 
Dionysiac drama. 

Mahmid had charged his wazir, Hasan Maimandi, to pay the 
poet a thousand dindrs (about £500) for each thousand baits or 
couplets finished; but Firdausi, with questionable prudence, pre- 
ferred to receive the accumulated sum on the completion of the 
poem in its entirety. His ambition from boyhood had been to 
build a bund or canal-dam on his patrimonial estate, to collect the 
waters of the neighbouring river for the benefit of his townsmen, 
who were ill supplied, and in the execution of this work he hoped 
to spend the evening of his days. But a storm was gathering over 
his head. His prominent position and privileges were resented by 
the courtiers, and the ineradicable bias to Zoroastrianism, which 
he had inherited from his birth, served, no doubt, as a convenient 
weapon in the hands of his rivals. The undisguised hostility of 
Hasan, which embittered his later years at Ghazni, was the imme- 
diate cause of the final rupture, but it was only the expression of 
the long-gathering mistrust of the Muhammadan party. The 
closely parallel relation of Spenser and Burleigh at once occurs to 
us. In both cases we have the splendid and cultured monarch, and 
the sagacious and thrifty minister whose practical soul at once 
recoils from what it must consider the aimless day-dreams of a 
rhymester, whose bent moreover lay rather away from conservation 
of the State religion (Spenser was as plainly a Puritan as Firdausi 
was a Shi‘ite), and who expected as the meed of his toil a richer 
reward than the minister was disposed to recommend. 

Firdausi’s later years at Ghazni were darkened yet more by the 
death, in early manhood, of a favourite and perhaps an only son, 
whose memory he has embalmed in a pathetic lament inserted 
towards the close of his great epic—an elegy which, like the wail 
of Rustam over Suhrab, approaches to the lyrical style, and might 
be compared with the dirge of Marcellus or the threnes of the 
Trojan women over the body of Hektor. The tone of artless, almost 
bald simplicity, which is characteristic of Firdausi, is apt to vanish 
in a translation, capable at best of retaining the vital thought of the 
original. But the pathos is too keen to entirely pass away. 


O’er me so many summers fared awing, 
No more to toys of earth my heart must cling. 


Befits I hear when wisdom counselleth. 
And muse and ponder on my loved one’s death. 


* Shack, Heldensagen, p. 46. 
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For me, the old man, ’t was the time to go, 
Yet in my stead youth perished to my woe. 
Oh after, might I hasten on his way, 

And overtake and force him yet to stay! 


The turn was mine, yet he on swifter limb 
Hath fled and reft his father’s peace with him. 


Couldst thou, who wont in griefs to comfort me, 
Forlet thine old wayfellow’s company ? 


Many a young friend already hast thou met: 
How may I ever near thee hope to get! 


Aye, finding earth no longer to his heart, 
The young man from her side hath turned apart ; 


He, who not once before had made me moan, 
Hath on mine head this deed of evil done, 


With heart ensanguined and with weeping eyes 
To leave me here behind in miseries. 


Now, long as years of life for me abide, 
Remains no old companion by my side ; 


My child hath entered yon bright world of Heaven, 
Where for his father he a seat hath given ; 


And, gazing on me from his palace-glow, 
He chides that I should tarry here below.* 


One cannot but be struck by the almost Christian feeling of this 
touching outburst. 

We all know the story of the bath, how the dirams of silver were 
sent instead of the dindrs of gold, and how the indignant poet 
squandered the present which, by politic dealing, he might have 
enlarged, between the sharbat-seller and the hammdémi; how the first 
wrath of Mahmid passing over, he began to relent, but the enraged 
representative of the genus irritabile vatum, only staying in Ghazni 
long enough to indite his terrible invective, discharged it behind 
him, a Parthian arrow, as he fled to Baghdad in the garb of a 
darwish ; how, wandering from court to court, an Eastern Dante, 
he at last, more fortunate than the fiery Florentine, found a quiet 
resting-place for his old age in his native town, all this is more or 
less familiar to us. To his sojourn in Baghdad, where Al-Qadir- 
billah the Khalifah, the pontiff at whose hands Mahmitd had 
received his honorary titles of Yaminu’d-daulah (right hand of the 
Empire) and Aminuw’l-millat (Warden of the Faith),t had committed 
his guest or rather suppliant to the hospitality of his wazir, we owe, 
if it be genuine, that romance of Yasuf and Zulaikhat which stood 

* Shah-ndmah, p. 1951 (Macan). Cited by Shack, Heldensagen, p. 47. 

+ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix., p. 267. A curious story is told of 
Mahmfd’s desiring to obtain the dignity of Walt (Prince) from Al-Qadir, who offered 
Wali (prince or slave), and of the large sum the Sultan was willing to pay for the 


necessary alif. Mahmid, though descended by the mother’s side from the princes of 
Kandahar, was the son of a freedman. 


t The editio princeps will shortly be published by Professor Ethé. 


(Clarendon 
Press. ) 
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as prototype to all the others, each poet vying with his forerunner 
in treatment of this favourite subject. His stay in the city of the 
Khalifs was not long. So urgent became the Sultan’s representa- 
tions, that Al-Qadir judged it prudent to dismiss his inconvenient 
guest. Though the prestige of religious awe rested with the Khalif, 
the temporal power of Mahmid, his willing servant while he 
humoured him, was not a thing to be trifled with. We are 
reminded of the relations of pope and emperor in the Middle Ages, 
and the parallel is, mutatis mutandis, a close one. 

The weary exile at last found a shelter with one who had been a 
friend in happier years, and whose love did not fail him in the 
hour of his adversity—the Guido da Polenta of this Alighieri of 
the East—and by whose kind offices the breach was at last so far 
healed as to permit the poet’s peaceable return to Tis. One of 
our fragments, a ghazal, preserved in the Haft Iglim, was written 
in connection with this circumstance. 

*‘He betook himself to Tabaristan, where he saw the sipahbud 
(governor) thereof, Shirzad, who was of the race of King Yazda- 
jird, and said: ‘This book I will dedicate to thee, for it is all full of 
the tales and traditions of thy fathers.’ Shirzid blandished him 
and said: ‘Mahmid is my sovereign lord; publish thou the 
Shah-ndmah in his name, not mine’; and on the morrow he sent 
him 120,000 dirams, saying: ‘Send me the satire on him, and 
sweeten thy heart with Mahmidd, for it is only the throng of 
people about him that hath hindered the Sultan from himself 
seeking reconciliation with thee before this.’ And Firdausi sent 
those distichs, with word that they might be deleted, and it was 
done. Whereupon Firdausi composed these few distichs as apology 
for those others :— 


‘© A sage quoth unto one whose star of fortune fair 
Had waned, and in nowise the world sought for her heir, 


** *Go sit beside the sea; perchance one day a pearl 
Within thy hand will fall of worth beyond compare.’ 


‘* The happy majesty of Mahmifid is that sea ; 
Wherefore ? because no shore it findeth anywhere. 


‘* To the sea I came and plunged, but therein found no pearl. 
My fate ’s alone to blame ; no fault the sea can share.” * 


We are not told that the Sultan made any immediate response 
to this delicate appeal. Unfortunately, it was easier for Shirzad 
to erase the original manuscript of the satire than for Firdausi to 
undo the mischief he had done. It was not until the closing days 
of the poet’s life that Mahmid’s generosity finally got the better 
of his resentment, and that he sent a right royal bounty which, 
as we know, reached its destination only as the funeral procession 
was passing out of the opposite gate. It is said that Firdausi 


* Sitzungsberichte, s. 628 ff. 
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heard one morning, in the bazar of his town, a boy lightly carol- 
ling one of the couplets of his notorious invective, and, overcome 
by a rush of painful recollections—may we not add, a pang of 
remorse—hurried homewards, and never again left the house 
alive. His body was at first interred in a garden—it may be that 
old garden of his youth, that gave him the name by which he has 
achieved immortality—for the Shaikh of Tus, questioning the 
orthodoxy of so strenuous an assertor of the glories of the ancient 
faith of Iran, had hesitated to grant the remains a regular burial. 
The next night, however, ina dream he saw Firdausi in Heaven, 
arrayed in a verdant robe, and with his brows encircled by an 
emerald crown.* To his question why such honours were reserved 
for a backslider, Rizwan, the angel-guardian of Paradise, made 


answer: ‘‘ This is his reward for the verse he made in praise 
of God: 

The Highest in all worlds, even as the Deepest, art Thou ; 

I know not what Thou art, but aught that is, that art Thou.” 

In the morning the Shaikh gave his permission for the cere- 
mony. The poet’s tomb, a small cupola of glazed and particoloured 
tiles, was, in Ritter’s time, still to be seen in Tias.t 

Perhaps the most characteristic, and certainly the most consi- 
derable of our fragments is a qasidah of four and fifty couplets 
unearthed by Professor Ethé from a manuscript (Intikhadb i sad & 
haftad sha‘ir i farsi (selection from 170 Persian poets)) in the Bod- 
leian. This baiyéz dates from the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is composed of “a rich anthology from diwdans of mainly 
the older and oldest poets of Persia who were predecessors and con- 
temporaries of Firdausi.” There seems little room for doubt of 
authenticity. The conception, as in the case of many medieval 
poems of the West, is cast in the form of a dream, wherein the 
lost love returns to visit her faithful one for cheer and comfort, in 
the hour when dreams are true.{ The hoarse cry of the bird of 
dawn breaks in upon his slumber, and the rapturous vision 
vanishes.§ 

* Green is the colour emblematical in the East of new and eternal life. Khizir 
(the “Green One ”) is the guardian of the waters of immortality, which Iskandar 
vainly sought. The Prophet’s mantle was green; green is the Sharifian colour still. 
It was the hue of the Fatimite standard, and so became the sacred colour of the 
Shi‘is of Iran. See an interesting brochure by Dr. Paulus Cassel (Berlin, 1888), Der 
Griine Papaget, eine Symbolik des Griin, pp. 22, 59. 

+ Shack, Heldensagen, p. 52. The lines quoted are from the Shah-ndmah. 

¢~ Purgatorio, ix., 13-18. 

§ Professor Ethé adduces lines from a lied of Hans Hopfen which afford a curious 
parallel to the central thought :-— 

Wenn du verrathen mich am Tage 
Und wenn du nimmer mein gedacht, 

Was kommst du weinend denn, o sage, 
Im Traume zu mir jede Nacht ? 


CC 
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Yestereve as in the vernal breezes breathing soft and low 
Lay I, brows of soul embathing in their odours’ musky flow, 
By that balmy dew’s fruition gladdened inly as a cloud 
Whereupon the grace of God a breeze of springtide brings to blow, 
Over me on this hand, that hand soughing, soul to recreate, 
’Gan the scented gale of sundown, ’gan the North her fragrance throw. 
But in loneliness apart I, burying deep in bosom’s fold 
Heron-like my head, felt all the pang of separation’s woe. 
Burdened with the sorrow of severance sank I in the lowly dust, 
Heart afire of love’s bereavement, tortured in the cruel glow ; 
Frustrate of all hope of meeting, bidding soul her last farewell, 
Weary of my life to witness the glad triumph of the foe. 
Thousand times to lipward leaping in her agony, my soul 
Moaned, ‘Am I to writhe for ever in the pangs of parting’s throe? ” 
* * * * 
Lo, the all but fleeting spirit back again to body sprang: 
In my portal stood the Fairest bathed in beauty of long ago.* 


Ah, the blood’s delighted bounding as the soul felt through and through 
Strike the shafts of slaying glances sped from that sweet phantom’s bow ! 


In whose fair cheek lurks misfortune, on whose lip disaster dwells, 
Whose each glance is faith’s freebooter, in her every tress a foe. 
*Wildered souls a thousand captive in the ringlets of her hair, 
Thousand holy birdst a quarry for her smile-shafts as they go. 

Being to a hundred spirits doth her splendent spirit give ; 

Thrives her witching smile on heart’s blood, sight of her centuples woe. 
In the flood of longing grew I so confounded that no more 

Foot from hand could I distinguish, or my head from turban know. 
Finally, before me seating her in that great grace of hers, 

From those twinning pearl-fraught rubies fell the question, ‘‘ Tell me, thou 
Who from lips of rivals many a bitter jeer and gibe hast borne, 

Who reproach of the reviler oft hast had to undergo, 

Were thy heart scared from her dwelling by remembrance of old joy, 
Or to lip sprang soul for sorrow that my face was hidden so, 
Wherefore wastest in this corner all thy lonely days away ? 

What befalls that from the heart’s ache sickness through thy frame should flow ? 
What were severance to thee, or union? did thou even fall 

Unto thy desire a victim,{ thence would life within thee grow ? 
Wherefore hast thou sworn the oath of severance instead of me ? 

Tell me word by word the story—leave nought hid in heart below.” 

In the vision of her beauty brake my heart its bands in twain, 

Finding at her lip a permiss to let utterance fearless flow ; 

Nought I hid of all the many things I had at heart to tell, 

From the pang of parting’s morrow, from the dark night with its woe, 
What of love from mouth of stranger or familiar I had heard, 

What of severance had gathered from the lips of friend or foe, 


* Following a happy emendation of Dr. Ethé. The text is corrupt. 

+ i.e. angels. One is reminded of the Dantean uccel divino, 

¢ Nusairi. For the sect see De Sacy’s Druses, ii., 359. 
connote ‘‘ self-immolator.” 


The word had come to 
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All without reserve I told her, reckless in my ecstasy 
What were better left unspoken, what were better forth to show. 


Marvel ’t was how separation’s sorrow lost her pang, how I 
Should a Shah as rich as Babak * in her sorrow’s empire grow. 


From the passionate fire that parched her heaved she an unweeting sigh, 
Shower-like from a cloud of springtime from her eyes the tear-drops flow: 
Down her cheek the sweet dew trickled, news of saving health to me, 
Even as wells the trickling water through a bower where roses blow. 
Lowly sank her head before me, blushing in a maiden shame, 

Plighting troth, a troth that never to the giver back should go: 

Promise fraught with happy tidings, troth that made for all amends, 
While at once her love wrought comfort and her grace my overthrow. 
Were there vow to rapturous meeting heart would not rededicate ? 


Who the Beautiful beholding sware not faith in fresher glow? 


We two sitting by the banquet-table of rapture as of old, 
Love leapt sparkling from the beaker: sipt she of the wine, and so, 


Heart of her like tulip laughing, cup in hand uplifted high, 
Rosebud lips awreathe in smiles beside her lover sate she low; 


When, the lowe of love yet scarcely glowing hot at heart of her, 
Rapture’s mart yet hardly ringing with keen traffic to and fro, 


Fell the envy of hateful Fortune, she, the snake with double tongue, 
Fell the inconstant heaven’s deceitful whirl and overturning blow : 


Not for me the rose-bloom shaking free her fair head from the thorn, 
Rather from the rose of love belovéd sprang the thorn of woe ; 


Suddenly flew o’er my head the cock of the celestial sphere,f 
Even as Azrail, Soul-seizer, hovers o’er the sick man’s brow ; 


In mine ears the thousand echoes rang of his foreboding cry, 
As i’ the Reckoning Day when spring to life again the dead below. 


Such I grew that in my anguish better seemed it so to die, 
Such I grew that scarce a groan’s breath might relieve my bitter throe : 


Such my heart grew in her torment, she in her wild frenzy sought 
Her own hand against her own life to uplift and lay it low ; 


Heart brought not from breast one sigh, to die of sorrow so—and yet 
Better ‘t were no dust like mine did on the Spheral Mirror show.} 


If the foregoing bears traces of the sadness, and, we might add, 
somewhat of the prolixity, of old age, the following ghazal is all aglow 
with the fire of youthful imagination. Sir William Jones, who 
first published it,§ notes the distinction between the ghazal or song 
and the qasidah or elegiac idyll—the latter the favourite vehicle of 
Arab sentiment as the former is of the Persian. Perhaps one 


* Ardshir Babagan the first Sassanide. 

t The cock is one of the sacred birds of Mazdaism. Bahram, regent of the sphere of 
Mars, takes the form of this bird. The symbolism is obvious. Cf. Dadbistdn, i., 
p. 324, &e. 

} Sitzungsberichte, p. 280. The “ Spheral Mirror” is the universe. 

§ Poes. As. comm., 115-116. 
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might go further and say that the essence of Persian poetry is 
passion, and that of Arabian, regret. 

One night might I upon thy bosom rest, 

Far into heaven my glorying brow were prest: 


For I would snap the reed* of Mercury, 
And from the Moon her gleaming diadem wrest : 


I would surpass in flight the ninefold sphere, 
And tread upon the primal heaven’s crest ; 


Oh, were thy loveliness but mine in fee, 
And I to play thy being’s part were blest, 


The helpless would I pity, and the opprest, 
And lavish on the needy of my best !t 
Sir William Jones cites this as an example of the more temperate 
style of chanson as contrasted with the vast majority—those of 
Hafiz, for instance—where what we should call an extravagance 
and incoherency of expression are actually sought after, and 
any obvious continuity of thought through the several distichs 
sedulously avoided. Compared with this, the purely Asiatic type, 
the learned critic considers such as the above of Firdausi to 
possess—though even this, he admits, is perhaps nimis turgidum— 
a European cast of thought and expression. We have yet one more 
ghazal, which, like the last, is preserved among the Elliott MSS. 
of the Bodleian collection. One here notices an approach to the 
epigrammatic and unconnected style already referred to. 
Though sometime under a veil the Heaven be, 
Still may the Eagle’st wings it canopy : 
Pride not thyself on any deed of thine ; 
*T were ne’er from bonds of right and error free. 


If evil dost, thou reapst the recompense ; 
Sleep never shuts the eye of Destiny. 


Yet high o’er palace towers floats Bizhan’s name, 
For in Afrasiab’s dungeon thrall§ is he. 

A short poem of biographical interest, in the form called by the 
Arabs qit‘ah or strophe, was first pointed out by Mr. N. Bland in a 
valuable essay on the sources of Persian literary biography (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, ix., 122) as preserved in the Lubébu’l- 
Albab, the twelfth century tadhkirah before-mentioned. 


Much toil I saw, and many chroniclers 
Perused in Arab speech and Pahlawi ; 


* The xdAapos of Thoth-Hermes, and the graver of Rimmon. 

+ Sitzungsh., s. 296. 

} Nasr i téir =the constellation Aquila. 

§ Sitzungsb., s. 298. Bizhan, son of Khusrau (Chosroes), in an expedition to Suran, 
fell in love with the daughter of Afrfsiib, the King of that country; who threw him 
into a prison, from which he was at last rescued by the hero Rustam. The episode is 
one of the most richly-coloured in the Shah-nd@.nah. 
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In learning wore I two-and-sixty years 
To win of hidden and known my travail’s fee ; 


But only sorrow, and the sin that sears, 
Are all the traces of my youth I see; 


And youth’s remembrance now but wakens tears, 
And Abii Tahir’s couplet comes to me— 


‘* My boyhood oft in thought to me appears: 
Ah youth, alas for thee, alas for thee! ”* 

A qasidah of a somewhat bizarre character in praise of the 
national saint and hero ‘Ali was found by Dr. Ethé scribbled on the 
margin of a baiydz (Elliott Coll., 247). This is the last of the 
larger reliques on the genuineness of which little doubt can be 
entertained.t The charm of the monotonous repetition of one 
word (angusht, finger), on which the whole turns, is but faintly 
perceptible to a European ear. True to the original character of 
the gasidah, it begins with a love-burst, but before one-third is over 
its course, by a rather abrupt transition, is directed to the real 
object of the poem, which must, like the long qasidah just given, be 
a product of Firdausi’s aging years, and may, like some canzoni of 
Dante, be a reminiscence of the verbal turn of an earlier lyric. It 
is entitled in the manuscript “‘ One of his qasidahs in eulogy of the 
Amir of the Arabs and Persians, on whom be salutation and praise.”’ 
A few baits will be sufficient to give a notion of this singular poem. 


Thy glimmering curls anear if but thy finger fare, 
Be thou from out those curls to lift thy finger ware. .. . 


In torment wreathe and writhe my stricken soul’s heartstrings, 
Thou wreathing dusky curls around thy finger rare. 


Thy musky moonst{ to gaze on stretches the new moon 
From heaven’s blue citadel her crescent finger fair. . . . 


Ah, heart, thou ’rt waxing old: love-longing let thou be, 
And ’gainst thy vain desire the warning finger bear : 


Say who was he for whom the gate of Khaibar§ oped, 
Who on that stronghold’s door a puissant finger bare ? 


Who rent the infidel’s and treachour's toils in twain, 
Who, cradled, might on serpent’s mouth to lay his finger dare? ... 


His life beneath thy sword, his faith before the world 
He wins, who will thy Faith with firm forefinger swear; . . 


Who graspeth not the robe of the Lion || and his tribe, 
With tooth of gnawing grief oft will his finger wear. 


* Sitzungsb., s. 299. Abdi Tabir al-Tabib bin Muhammad, surnamed Khusrawani, 
or ‘the royal,” was a court poet of the Samanides, about whom nothing seems to be 
known, but that he was probably a physician (tabib) by profession. Four short poems 
of his have come down to us, but not that here quoted. (Sitzungsb., 654.) 

+ A longer gasidah on the same subject, but of most doubtful authorship, is pub- 
lished by Dr. Ethé from a MS. in the Library of Gotha. Sztz., 640 77. 

t J.e. the ringlets. 

§ At the siege of Madinah in 628. 

|| Haidar’lahu=: Ali. 
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Firdausi, lowliest thrall of thine, will praise thy name 
For ever, while his reed the helpful finger bear. . 


O Shah, thy slave am I, thy slave: forsake me not! 
For sore need’s sake, have of my suppliant finger care !* 


The warmth of expression and intimacy with Shi‘ah traditions 
shown in this poem point to the conclusion that towards the close 
of his life Firdausi grew more in sympathy with the faith of the 
conquerors, though in its less rigid form. If, as is very probable, 
it is genuine, fhe qasidah must have been pretty nearly his swan- 
song, for it can hardly have been known to the Shaikh who refused 
to bury him as an unbeliever. 

A rubé‘%i or two, besides the impromptus already given, have 
been preserved. The first three seem to refer to the same object. 
The last two might have been written by Al-Khayyam or Avicenna. 

If to complain uncheckt my heart had once begun, 
Thou ’d know to what a pass my sorrow’s plaint had run; 


In twain to rend thy veilf will ill beseem thee, when 
To the afterworld I tell the outrage thou hast done.t 


Firdausi, far from thee, is parcht at heart with pain, 

In bosom-fire he burns, his tears roll down like rain ; 
Thinking of thee he counts the Reckoning Day repose, 

For to his present torment Hell would be a gain. 


Yesterday of her grace gave she her slave a share, 
And marked the path wherein the generous heart should fare ; 
My faults she all forgave, and caught my hand, and threw 
It round her shoulder laughing, laughing light as air. 
Come, say of Time’s repast what portion had Parwiz,§ 
Go, ask what Kasra || won of Fortune to be his: 
One conquered kingdoms wide and left to other lords, 
And one laid treasures up for other’s hands to seize. 
How long upon thy heart art heaping ache and woe, 
To make thy sallow gold and pallid silver grow ? 
Or ever it fall cold, spend thou thy breath so warm 
Beside the Friend, or ’t will be taken by the Foe. J 


It will, I think, be conceded that, whatever be the literary value 
of these fragments, they throw a not unwelcome light upon the life 


and character of the most illustrious singer of the Muhammadan 
Kast. 


* Sitz., s. 635. 

t To ‘rend the veil” is a Persian (and Arabian) periphrasis for an insult, 
¢ Sitz., 633. 

§ Khusrau the Younger. 

|| His father, Khusrau Nishirwan. 

q Sitz., 301-304. 
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A sournEy by sea of, say, more than twelve hours and less 
than three or four days, must, to ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred, however comfortable the ship, be a tiresome if not a 
disagreeable experience. If you are a good sailor, you have no 
time to get into the ways of the ship, to get on terms with the 
steward and the captain, or with your fellow-passengers; you feel 
it isn’t worth while. So you smoke continuously and abuse the 
food at meal-times, which, on these short-voyage steamers (and 
not on these only), well deserves it, being, as a rule, execrable. 
If you are a bad sailor, your plight is sad indeed. You know that 
‘the voyage does not last long enough to enable you to gain you 
‘sea-legs—or sea-stomach—so you lie down in your berth, knowing 
that you must endure to the end, yet feeling at times, when the 
ship rolls heavily, that an end will be prematurely put to your 
endurance. 

The voyage from Marseilles to Ajaccio took us seventeen hours. 
Guide-books and time-tables say twelve, but I believe it has seldom 
or never been done under sixteen. Certainly we had one of the oldest 
boats of the Compagnie Transatlantique, the Maréchal Canrobert. 
She was to be painted afresh, we were told, when the Company 
could find time—or paint, for I hardly think it could have been 
press of work, as she carried only six cabin passengers, while, from 
the height she was out of the water, and the way she rolled, she 
must have carried very little cargo. 

My first glimpse of Corsica was through the port-hole of my 
cabin, about 7 a.m. We had left Marseilles at 4 p.m. the day 
before. It was raining heavily; sea, sky, and mountains were all 
a uniform grey, the last apparently rising almost straight from 
the sea, though, on a nearer approach, I found that some lesser 
slopes intervened between the taller peaks and the coast-line, 
which slopes were, for the most part, covered with brushwood of 
various kinds, amongst which the yellow cytisus and a white 
cistus predominated. Of the snow-clad summits of Monte D’Oro, 
Rotondo, Cinto, and others, all between 7,000 and 9,000 feet high, 
I could see nothing, unfortunately, for I was told the coup d’cil 
from the sea is magnificent. Soon we passed close to ‘‘ Les Iles 
Sanguinaires,” three rocks jutting out in a line from the mainland 
of the island, towards the south. On the largest of these is a 
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lighthouse, connected by an electric wire with Ajaccio, some seven 
miles away. On these islands, and, we were told, nowhere else, 
grows a most curious looking plant. I have heard it called an 
arum lily, but it has not the slightest resemblance to one. It has 
large coarse leaves of, perhaps, a foot long; the bud (I did not 
see the open flower) was fully nine inches long, and strongly re- 
minded me of a pelican’s beak in shape, while the colour and 
markings—green, streaked with purple—were very similar to those 
of a pitcher plant. It is carnivorous in its nature, consuming 
quantities of flies; and, I believe, when fully out, the flower has a 
most repulsive smell, described to us as suggestive of a charnel- 
house. The seed is supposed to have been first carried to the 
islands by birds, or cast ashore from some wreck. 

Thirty minutes after passing ‘‘ Les Iles Sanguinaires ”—I never 
could get a satisfactory explanation of the name—the steamer 
dropped her anchor in the outer port of the bay of Ajaccio, about 
200 yards from the quay. We lost no time in tumbling ourselves 
—leaving our baggage to follow—into a small boat, so eager were 
we either to get to Corsica, or to get away from the Maréchal 
Canrobert. 

In spite of the still pouring rain, large numbers of the natives, 
and not a few visitors, came to watch our landing. They had had 
a long spell of mauvais temps, and probably the onlookers came 
to cheer themselves with the sight of fellow-creatures apparently 
more unfortunate than themselves, though, as a rule, your true 
misanthrope refuses to allow any claims to misery superior to his 
own. 

A broad boulevard, ‘‘ The Grand Val,’”’ shaded by two rows of 
ornamental trees—just then (April 9th) coming into leaf—runs 
inland for about half a mile, in a straight line from the quay, 
uphill all the way. On this bouvelard, at the upper end, three 
out of the four principal hotels in Ajaccio are built, and at the 
furthest of these, the Belle Vue, we were duly set down and in- 
stalled. At this distance, the Grand Val has fairly outrun the 
town, and in another 150 yards it finally loses itself in a large 
square plateau, on which companies of soldiers are drilled in the 
early morning, marching to the music of the drum and “ wry- 
necked fife,” to the great discomfort of the sleepy visitor. 

In England, representations to the commanding officer would 
very soon be made if the civilian population of a town had their 
rest disturbed every morning at 6 by the loud braying of a band. 
In France, the paramount duty is to prepare to fight the Germans, 
and until they have beaten them, or, as is quite as probable, been 
beaten by them, everything must give way to the military. A 
highway from Ajaccio towards the “ Iles Sanguinaires” is closed 
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to the public whenever the soldiers indulge in rifle practice, as it 
has pleased the military authorities to place their butts near the 
road. Nor do they even take the trouble to give notice of the 
fact : we were only turned back on arriving at the spot, some five 
miles out of the town. 

This Grand Val in May does duty as a race-course, and a 
very stiff finish it must prove on to the aforesaid plateau. Appa- 
rently, too, it is a recognized training ground, as often we saw a 
horse ridden full gallop up this principal and populous thorough- 
fare, though never, however near the start, did I see any attempt 
on the part of the rider to husband the resources of his animal 
with an eye to the finish. 

According to Black’s latest guide to Corsica (1888), there is yet 
another hotel, the ‘‘ Grand,” still higher up the street, larger than 
any of the other hotels, with hot and cold water baths, lift, and a 
resident English physician on the premises. This description is, 
however, slightly premature, as at present there are only a few 
preliminary piles of building stones, while olive trees still stand 
on the site. As a matter of fact, the Grand Hotel has not yet 
got further than the issue of a prospectus, and the payment by the 
promoter of caution money to the municipality, which money the 
said promoter is now endeavouring to get back again, a process 
which he finds as difficult as the proverbial extraction of butter 
from a dog’s throat. 

I do not cite this hotel story as characteristic of Corsica. Weare 
greater adepts at home at building such castles in the air ; indeed, 
I believe the promoter in this very case was a fellow-countrymen. 

It was on the ground floor of this palace in embryo that I first 
saw feeding a breed of sheep peculiar to the island. Their fleeces 
looked more like long silky hair than wool, and though they often 
went whole days amongst thick brushwood of all sorts, yet this 
hair never seemed to get matted or torn, or even to lose-its gloss. 
Small fine heads they have with sharply cut muzzles shining like 
black silk, for white or parti-coloured sheep in Corsica are as much 
the exception in a flock as black ones in England; altogether a 
far more interesting and aristocratic looking creature than its 
English cousin, but an animal to admire only, not to eat. 

But the rain has stopped long ago, and the sun is shining, so 
we stroll down the Grand Val to take our first look at Ajaccio. 
The houses, at first detached, chiefly villas and hotels, with large 
spaces between, grow thicker together as we descend the hill 
towards the quay. About three parts of the way down, we come 
. upon a large open space on our right planted round with plane 
and acacia trees. It is here that the citizens and the citizenesses 
of Ajaccio meet their friends and show themselves, and on Sundays 
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listen to the band. Below this square, stretching left and right, 
lies the town proper, with its tall, six-storied houses and narrow 
streets, smelling as all and only the older quarters of French and 
Italians towns do smell. 

Ajaccio, for a town of 20,000 inhabitants, struck us as being 
very poorly provided with shops. Nor do the shopkeepers tempt 
you to buy their wares by putting them in their windows, possibly 
because they have not got them to put. One establishment I 
must except, that of Lanzi Fréres, which was a small universal 
provider’s, and where the few things we actually did buy seemed 
astonishingly cheap. The only articles displayed at all were the 
specialités of the place, gourds and stiletteos, both toy ones for 
ornament and larger ones for use. The gourds were of every size, 
and could be bought plain, as used by the peasants for wine or 
water bottles, for three or four franes, or carved over with patterns 
or figures, the price varying with the fineness of the workmanship, 
many of the smaller ones being mounted in silver, and made into 
scent bottles. The most common ornamentations were a negro’s 
head, the emblem of Corsica, and the likeness of one of the pet Corsi- 
can patriots (when the island indulged in dreams of independence), a 
Sampiero or a Paoli. Do they ever dream now, I wonder, of inde- 
pendence ? I fancy not. The only liberty they desire is the liberty 
of killing each other in the vendetta, and this, if half the stories 
we heard are true, they practically have already. Should a 
Corsican, in revenge for injury done to himself or his relations, or 
even to his dog or his horse, kill another with knife or coup de 
Jusil, public sympathy sustains him, the hills shelter him, his 
relations feed him, and justice in the shape of gendarmes winks 
with both eyes unless the murderer be very unpopular. True, he 
is termed a “‘ bandit,” and has to take refuge in the macqui, as the 
natural bush is called that clothes the mountain sides. Well 
informed Corsicans tell one that there are at this moment in the 
island over 1,000 in hiding. But please understand the bandit is 
no brigand. Should you, defenceless, happen to fall in with him 
he will not take your purse, but on the contrary offer you food, if 
he has it; and shelter in his cave, and most probably refuse any 
payment for his hospitality. It is only his foe’s family against 
which he wages war, and of course in self-defence with the gen- 
darmes. These latter he will shoot with as much unconcern as a 
woodeock. And yet, though the Corsican will not rob you, it is 
not because he does not love money. For a very few francs, both 
Corsican gentlemen and English residents aver, you can find a 
man who will do your killing for you and rid you of your enemy 
with knife or bullet. And whilst this utter contempt for human 
life prevails there can be no hope of the extinction of the vendetta. 
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An English gentleman, Captain G , who has now lived for 
some ten or fifteen years in Corsica, on his own property, told me 
the following story. It seems that one of the employés of the 
former proprietor, fancying he had some grudge against the new 
owner, made himself objectionable by breaking down fences, 
driving goats and sheep into the gardens, and annoying Captain 
G in other ways. Captain G happened to mention the 
fact of the man’s enmity, and deplored it as unreasonable, both to 
a Corsican gentleman, a neighbouring proprietor, and also to a 
shepherd with whom he was on friendly terms. 

‘Let me know if it continues,” said the gentleman, “and I will 
have the man taken over to yonder rocks, and you won’t hear of 
him again.” 

“‘T will arrange for a little coup de fusil whenever you like to 
give me ‘ the office,’”’ said the berger. 

This was fifteen years ago, but even now it is said there is in 
Ajaccio alone at least one murder a week, though these outrages 
are so hushed up by the authorities that it is difficult to get any 
reliable statistics. I never, for instance, saw the account of any 
murder in the little local French paper, Ze Raillement, the only 
one, I think, in Ajaccio; but this proves nothing, for there was 
undoubtedly one atrocious crime committed in the village of 
Bocognano, about twenty miles off, while we were at Ajaccio, for 
particulars of which I vainly studied the columns of Le Raille- 
ment. 

The official whose duty it was to investigate the matter had 
wanted to requisition from the livery-stable keeper the carriage I 
had bespoken, so I heard the story from the man’s own mouth. 

The victim was an Italian who had married and settled at Bocog- 
nano. The Italians are called lucquas by the Corsicans, and come 
over from Italy in large numbers. They are very industrious, and 
do a great deal of the hard work of the island. Their example of 
industry excites the Corsican’s jealousy, but not his emulation, 
hence there is little love lost between them. 

It appeared that the pig of a Corsican wandered near the open 
cottage door of an Italian, and to drive it off the latter threw a 
stone, whereupon the wife of the Corsican indignantly demanded 
of her husband if an Italian was to throw stones at a Corsican pig 
with impunity. The Corsican at once went into his house, and 
returning with his gun, shot the Italian dead on the spot. The 
murderer escaped to the macqui, and is, I presume, there still, 
unless the extenuating circumstance of the victim being a lucqua 
has enabled him to return unmolested to the bosom of his family. 

That their fellow-countrymen, and even the authorities, sym- 
pathize with these miscreants, or, at least, are afraid of them, 
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seems clear from the absurdly inadequate sentence passed on the 
murderer of even an Englishman some three years ago. A certain 
Major Roden, manager for some mining company, had occasion to 
turn off several of the hands. They at once drew lots who was to: 
shoot him, and shot he was in broad daylight. There was no 
doubt as to the murderer; he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to three years imprisonment ! 

An English lady, a Mrs. L , who has lived fifteen years in 
Ajaccio, and has done a great deal of nursing there, told me that 
at that moment there were two cases of vendetta in the hospital. 
It was in vain that both Mrs. L—— and the Sister of Mercy 
inculeated the Christian duty of forgiveness for injury, on a man 
badly shot in the thigh. ‘‘ No, I must shoot him as soon as ever 
I leave the hospital, if I can,” said the man, speaking of his 
adversary; and, indeed, both Mr. and Mrs. L—— admitted that 
he would lose caste with his family, and perhaps be boycotted, if he 
did not do his level best at retaliation. 

One could fill pages with similar stories, if one could remember 
half of what we were told, and on good authority. A man’s wife 
is shot because her husband kills a dog that had bitten him. In 
another village, a slain sheep leads to the murder of two men; 
and public opinion sympathizes with the offender, much as it does 
in this country with a poacher. You may buy gourds carved with 
the figure of a bandit shooting a gendarme, but you may ask in 
vain for one representing a gendarme shooting a bandit. 

But enough of these horrors, which the romantic name of 
vendetta, except to a Corsican, fails to redeem from the 
ordinary catalogue of stupid and brutal crime. If the Corsican 
resembles the savage in his contempt for human life, he has on the 
other hand some of the virtues of uncivilized man, amongst which 
the old-fashioned one of hospitality stands pre-eminent. Should 
you lose your way and become benighted, the Corsican peasant 
will give you his best of bed and board, and on the morrow point 
out your road, declining any money you may offer for services 
rendered. 

A Danish officer and his wife, staying at our hotel, lost their way 
out riding, and found themselves—too late to return that night— 
at a small village some fifteen miles from Ajaccio. They were fed 
and lodged for the night, the beds being scrupulously clean, and 
even a boy of fourteen would not accept so much as a franc for 
his ministrations. 

In respect, too, of the position their womenkind appear to 
occupy in the social ménage (please understand I am not citing 
this as a virtue), the Corsicans seem to approximate in their ideas 
to the noble savage. See a peasant and his wife coming into 
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market. She will be walking along loaded with a large basket on 
her arm, and probably another on her head, heavy with produce of 
farm and garden, while he will have only his pipe in his mouth 
and his gun slung over his shoulder ; and, indeed, should his means 
permit, will probably be riding a pony or mule. Very picturesque 
fellows some of them look, with their broad-brimmed hats and hot 
looking suits of black or brown velveteen. I am bound to say we 
did occasionally meet couples with the above respective positions 
reversed ; but these we put down as lovers or honeymoon couples. 
The women, if they do ride, ride after the fashion of Miss Bird or 
an Indian squaw, i.e., on both sides of the horse, as I have seen 
it expressed. 

Judging from his language and appearance, you would say that 
the Corsican would assimilate more readily with Italy than France. 
A gentleman who spoke Italian well, told me that after a few days’ 
conversation with the natives he could easily understand their 
language. As a matter of fact, the Corsicans dislike Italians. 
Events have proved stronger than race affinities, and the accident 
of Napoleon having been born in Ajaccio seems to be in itself 
sufficient to identify Corsica with France. 

Our first drive in Corsica might easily have proved our last. We 
drove along a road winding up and round the hill at the back of 
the town, through an olive wood, to a very commonplace looking 
spring called the fountain of Salario. It was a steep climb, and 
we were not rewarded by any fine view as the clouds were lying 
low on the mountains. Coming down again, as we swung round 
one of the sharp turns of the zigzag road, the pole of the carriage 
came out. Happily the horses, apparently accustomed to such a. 
mishap, stopped almost of their own accord, and we replaced the 
pole, I holding it in position while the driver drove it home with 
a large stone. This was our only accident, though we afterwards 
drove, I should say, nearly 200 miles before we left the island. 

The Corsican horses are miracles of endurance. Cowhocked, 
half-starved weeds to look at, apparently lacking both in strength 
and stamina, these animals, when put to the test, seemed all 
muscle and whip-cord. Though very small—fourteen hands would 
be above the average—they tugged away at the lumbering old 
diligences in the gamest way, and with only an ordinary light 
open carriage behind them would, without being unduly distressed, 
do their thirty to forty miles a day for a week together. 

Given fine weather—which an Englishman always regards as as. 
much his right, when once on the Continent, as if it had been 
included in the bargain when he purchased his Cook’s ticket in. 
Piccadilly—there is no pleasanter method of progression than 
driving in an open carriage, especially when, as in Corsica, you. 
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have the most excellent Government roads. I am not exaggerating 
when I say I have never seen roads in England or Scotland so 
perfectly made or so perfectly kept, though I understand their 
capabilities are severely tried at certain times of the year, when 
heavy timber is brought down in large quantities from the interior 
to the coast. | 

In time, doubtless, the temptation, apparently irresistible to so 
many, to do as much as possible of a country in the shortest time 
will drive people more and more to the railways. At present, 
however, the railway company, by running only two trains a day 
and those at the most inconvenient of times, and at the slowest 
possible pace, are disinterestedly avoiding competition with the 
carriage traffic as much as possible. The only line at present in 
operation is a single one, projected across the island from Ajaccio 
to Bastia. Unfortunately, owing to a serious error in the engi- 
neer’s calculations, there is at present a gap of about twenty-six 

miles between Bocognano and Corté, over the pass of Vizzavona, 

which is filled up by a diligence service.* 

These vehicles are of the most antiquated description, built, I 
should say, before the tax on glass was abolished, so small were 
the apertures to let in the much needed light and air amongst 
perhaps six or eight closely-packed odoriferous natives. We never 
travelled in one of these ramshackle conveyances. I believe they 
were cheap; I am sure they were nasty. 

A tunnel two and a half miles long is to carry the railway under 
the pass of Vizzavona, and just before we landed the engineer 

' had made the discovery that his two tunnels from either end were 
not going to meet in the middle. Failure is not so fatal as success, 
so he did not, I believe, as did the poor engineer of the St. Gothard 
tunnel drop dead at the supreme moment of disappointment. The 
gauge is a very narrow one, barely more than 3 feet; and the 
small very bright blue, yellow, and claret-coloured carriages quite 

reminded one of those in the nursery at home. The two daily 

: trains run, as I mentioned, at most unseasonable hours; the 5 a.m. 

speaks for itself; the 5 p.m. from Ajaccio lands you between 7 
. and 8 at Bocognano, where your choose between staying the night 
! at a dirty-looking wine shop, or travelling on by diligence through 
| the night another fifteen or thirty miles to Vivario or Corté. 
Rather than get up at 4.30 in the morning, we elected to drive 
in a private carriage through to Corté, about fifty miles, staying 
the night at Vivario. 
We started soon after 8, and were not a little surprised, while 
bowling comfortably along the road parallel with the line, to be 


* The above was written in April of last year; probably by this time through 
railway communication has been established. 
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overtaken at 9 o’clock, when scarcely eight miles on our journey, by 
the 5 a.m. from Ajaccio. 

At first we thought it must be a special ; but no, it was the ordi- 
nary train. Could there, then, be anything of the nature of a 
Corsican Derby Day, or an Easter Monday Review, to cause such a 
dislocation of the traffic, or do passengers wait at the terminus, as 
do visitors to the Tower, until the party is sufficiently large to be 
personally conducted? No; neither hypothesis was tenable, for 
there were only three people in the whole train. We sought an 
explanation from our driver. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” said he. ‘On change le temps chaque 
jour.” 

This lofty disregard of routine is not, however, usual on a Corsi- 
can railway. In other matters they can exhibit, and even surpass, 
that pedantic adherence to forms and ceremonies so dear to the con- 
tinental railway official. Though thirty minutes late after a tedious 
journey of four hours, we were kept fully fifteen minutes just out- 
side Bastia, in order that the lamps might be lighted throughout 
the train, solely to take us through a tunnel barely 300 yards long 
into the terminus. I suppose they were solemnly extinguished 
again two minutes afterwards, as the train went no further that 
evening. 

But this has been a long digression, and meanwhile our carriage: 
has been mounting steadily, though so admirably engineered is the 
road, almost imperceptibly, to the height of about 1,500 feet, at 
which elevation stands Bocognano, where we arrive about midday. 

It is a long straggling village of over 1,000 inhabitants, lying 
amongst groves of Spanish chestnuts, with houses here and there 
so close to each other on both sides, as to justify the road in calling 
itself a street. 

Bocognano, though but twenty-five miles from the capital, was. 
only a year or two ago the stronghold of the Bellicosias, a numerous 
family of bandits, who for years had held their own against the 
gendarmes, acknowledging no laws but their own. Broken up at 
last, the Corsican authorities tell you that the leaders have left the 
island ; people who think themselves better informed say they are 
still hiding in the macqui. 

“‘ Last year,” said our driver, “‘ Bellicosia’s mother was dying in 
Bocognano, and the gendarmes thought he would come to see her, 
and watched for him accordingly.” 

** And did they catch him ?”’ we asked. 

‘**No,” replied the cocher, with a wink; ‘‘ but perhaps he saw his 
mother for all that.” 

Soon after leaving Bocognano, we begin our mount to the top of 
the Vizzavona Pass, and wonder, as we leave the mouth of the 
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tunnel far below us, whether the engineer has yet found out where 
he is wrong. Along the road towards the summit are tall posts 
some 15 feet high, painted blue and red in alternate lengths. 
‘These are to enable the diligence drivers to estimate the depth of 
the snow in winter by counting the number of red and blue metres 
still visible. 

At the extreme summit (3,800 ft.) stands what is euphemistically 
styled a fort, a dreary place enough for the dozen or two soldiers 
quartered there. 

For the first two or three miles of the descent we drove through 
a pine forest thick with trees, save where in places a clearance had 
been made by a forest fire, showing acres of blackened stumps 
standing out in dark relief against the snow-covered ground. 

Thirteen miles from Bocognano we reached Vivario, our halting- 
place for the night, nestling at the foot of an amphitheatre of 

| mountains, and so shut in by them that we wondered how we were 
to get out next morning. The church tower was undergoing repair, 
so the bell had been hung pro tem. in a large walnut-tree close by. 
: But how shall I describe the scenery we had been passing through 
: all day, in our thirty-eight miles from Ajaccio? Description of 
| scenery is, I sometimes think, an art in itself, like landscape 
| painting. Certainly it would require a far abler pen than mine to 
do justice to the natural beauties of Corsica. The steep mountain 
peaks of over 5,000 feet high are clothed to the very top, not with 
the stunted timber usually found (in Europe, at least) at such 
altitudes, but with giants measuring often 4 to 5 feet in diameter, 
and in the case of the laricio pine and the beech, tall in proportion. 
Seen from a distance, the large hardwood trees, such as oak, beech, 
and chestnut, give the high ridges a curiously indented appearance 
as of crumbled rock. Above all these, again, tower the white sum- 
mits of Monte d’Oro, Rotondo, and others of less note, cold and 
clear against the morning sky, or pink under the setting sun. 

Many of the peaks are composed of ared granite which, contrary 
to one’s idea of granite, is soft and friable. I suppose the fire was 
not hot enough, or the materials were badly mixed in the pre- 
historic period, when it was boiled and crushed into solidity. 

These granite rocks, worn by the elements into various quaint 
and jagged shapes, rise sheer many hundreds of feet, and varying 
in tone, as they do, from rose-colour to dark red, form in places as 
at La Piana, on the west coast, one of the most striking and beau- 
tiful features in this most picturesque country. 

One meets with no such diversity of timber elsewhere. You 
emerge for a moment into sunshine, out of the deep gloom of a pine 
forest, only to be again plunged into a deeper shade of cork trees 
and ilex, the blackness of which is in turn relieved by the light 
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fresh green of the young beech leaves, glancing like flecks of sun- 
light amongst the dark fir stems. 

But the tree of trees in Corsica is the Spanish chestnut. Not 
only is it by far the most ornamental, but it is also the most useful. 
Men, horses, and pigs live on the fruit thereof, raw, or ground into 
meal, cheap as dates to the Arab or rice to the Indian. 

A single forest will sometimes extend over 10,000 acres, and the 
trees are well thinned, pruned, and renewed by Government 
Sforestiers. 

On the lands of private individuals, or on Communal property, 
the chestnut on the high slopes takes the place of the olive tree 
lower down the valley. 

Many of the trees looked more than 100 years old ; their gnarled 
and twisted trunks, capable when hollow, as some of them were, of 
holding easily three or four men inside, reminded me more than any 
thing of Burnham Beeches. Every narrow valley was a grove of © 
chestnuts, which followed the windings of the stream running down 
the centre through grass meadows as richly green as an English 
park, which the whole scene greatly resembled, cyclamens and 
narcissus taking the place of cowslips and primroses. 

This article would become a botanical treatise were I to enlarge 
upon the numberless evergreen, flowering and aromatic shrubs, 
which, in addition to the wild olive, arbutus, and cotoneaster 
formed the macqui or natural brushwood on the open slopes of the 
mountains. 

In one place the prevailing tint would be given by the Medi- 
terranean heath, in full flower, growing in some instances to a 
height of 12 feet or more, with quite a respectable trunk ; the next 
slope would be white with cistus flowers, of which there were three 
prominent varieties, and these in turn would cede the first place, 
though they all intermingled, to the fragrant yellow cytisus of our 
green-houses. 

On a hot sunny day after rain, the air is literally loaded with a 
dozen different aromatic odours, and we could quite understand 
Napoleon’s remark, that if he were put down blindfold into Corsica, 
he should know where he was from the scent. 

After a comfortable night at Vivario, we started in pouring rain 
for our thirteen-mile drive to Corté. Alas! it continued to pour 
with scarcely a break the whole way. The mist hung about every- 
where, the clouds lay low on the mountain side, and we could just 
see sufficient to convince us that we were missing some very fine 
scenery. However, by the time we had finished our lunch at the 
Hotel Pieraggi, the sun was shining again, and the streets nearly dry. 

Corté is the third largest town in the island, and has remained 
far more exclusively Corsican in general character and appearance 
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than the more modernized and go-ahead seaports of Ajaccio and 
Bastia. 

It stands most finely on a high rock, crowned with an ancient 
citadel now so ruinous as to necessitate its being shortly pulled down 
as dangerous, thus depriving the place of its most picturesque 
feature. 

Two large mountain streams, the Tavignano and Restonico, both 
well stocked with trout, meet at the base of the rock. 

At Corté we happened, as English people, to come in for more 
than the ordinary civility accorded to foreigners. It appeared that 
a gang of boys or young men had been accustomed to regard the 
travelling stranger as what a Chinaman calls a fanqui or 
“foreign devil,” and would—especially if the fanqui had not 
got a stick handy—throw stones at him, or at any defenceless lady 
sketching. Several outrages of the kind having occurred lately, a 
strong written remonstrance from the visitors followed up by a 
deputation to the Mayor, resulted in the town crier being sent 
round the town blowing a trumpet, and escorted by gendarmes, 
with a proclamation threatening, in the name of the authorities, 
direst punishment to any offender. This happened the day before 
our arrival. 

Several of the older inhabitants stopped us purposely in the 
street to disclaim, on the part of the respectable population, any 
sympathy with the gang, and the proclamation had, at least, a 
transitory effect on some of the offenders themselves, for on meet- 
ing half a dozen of these interesting youths they, at a preconcerted 
signal, took off their hats, and, with a low bow, chorused ironically, 
‘Good morning, Sir,” having, I should say, acquired painfully so 
much English purposely for the occasion. 

Treating their salute as genuine, I returned it with equal polite- 
ness, which perhaps disconcerted them as much as anything else I 
could have done. 

Corté is the starting point for the ascents of Monte d’Oro and 
Rotondo. We did not ourselves attempt any mountain climbing ; 
I am therefore unable to give my readers any notion of the views 
to be enjoyed from the summits of these snow-clad giants, though 
doubtless—as the guide-books say—they “‘ would well repay the 
toil of the ascent.” 

One of our polite friends there spontaneously offeredj us his 
donkey to ride, and his services as guide, if we would attempt the 
summit of Monte Rotondo, 9,068 feet, “‘ la montagne la plus haute 
presque du monde,” as he proudly assured us. We declined his offer 
and considerately forbore to crush him under the 29,000 feet of 
Mt. Everest, or even bruise his patriotic pride with the height of 
Mt. Blanc. 
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Though we saw several shooting-boxes amongst the forests on 
the top of the passes, I do not think, from what I could learn, 
that I should advise anyone to go to Corsica purely for sport. 

Of course, first and foremost comes the moufflon; he is not 
legendary, but he is very scarce, and difficult to get at. Nor has 
he long silky hair, as described in one of the guide-books, but he 
has a hide with close, short hair like a red deer, but lighter in 
colour and finer in texture. A pair of massive horris curl over 
towards the middle of his back, and he has short legs like a 
goat. 

You may camp out for a week in summer, when the moufflon 
come down from the tops, and yet not get a shot, or even see one. 
It is said that the hunter, moreover, does not care to take you to, 
or put you in, the best place for a shot, but I fancy a system of 
payment by results would, at all events, secure this for you. The 
mouffion is, I understand, more plentiful in Sardinia. 

In the way of smaller game, there are hares, duck, woodcock, 
and snipe; the latter are snared by the natives with horsehair 
nooses—at least, so I was told by a sportsman who was plucking 
the tail of one of our horses as it stood at a wayside inn, for 
making filéts for the very purpose. 

Wild boars are fairly plentiful ; one was brought to our hotel 
at Ajaccio, bought for 20 francs, and duly eaten at table d’héte. 
The flesh was dark, and the flavour uninteresting. For my part, 
T much prefer the fat, domestic pig. 

On Captain G——’s property, close to Ajaccio, in a cave some 
600 feet above his house, and which, more than once in the last 
eight or ten years, has been, to the proprietor’s knowledge, the 
shelter of bandits—I saw the marks of two wild boar, which, just 
then, were every night ravaging Captain G ’s shrubberies for 
acorns and roots, the havoc being sadly apparent here and there. 

I conclude the hunter watches for them at night in an open 
space, for the scrub is so thick that it would be impossible to get a 
shot at them in the daytime except by driving, and pig-sticking 
would be out of the question. 

Perhaps the most lucrative sport in the island is the blackbird 
shooting. There are numbers of them on the hill-sides, and they 
feed on the arbutus berries. The bodies are boned and made into 
patés de merle, and a very succulent pdété I was told it is. I was 
unable to taste it myself, as the vendors of Ajaccio were all sold 
out of last season’s make. 

With the exception of goldfinches, siskins, and brown and green 
linnets, small birds were scarce. I saw a few hoopoes near the 
coast, and a couple of jays high up in a pine forest. 

One very handsome bird I had never seen before, and though I 
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saw a stuffed one in Bastia, the shopman could not tell me its 
name ; indeed, he declared it was not a Corsican bird at all. It 
was about the size of a grey shrike, with a longish tail; on its 
neck and breast it was brilliant with the blue sheen of a king- 
fisher’s back, while its own back was of the same reddish cinnamon 
as the kingfisher’s breast. It had a thin beak, slightly curved, 
like a bee-eater’s, and was evidently hawking gnats in the sun- 
shine when I first saw it. There were about six of them in a flock, 
and now and then one would light on the telegraph wires along 
the road. 

Trout, from all I could hear, are fairly plentiful in many of the 
rivers, but of no great size. From the specimens I saw at table 
d@’héte, I should say that a 4-lb. fish would be above the average. 
There are, however, lakes amongst the mountains which may hold 
fish of a larger size. I did hear of at least two Englishmen who 
were staying at certain places purposely for fishing; but English- 
men on the subject of sport are so enthusiastic, that I cannot say 
that the fact itself is sufficient warranty for full baskets. 

One of the minor characteristics of Corsica is the Corsican dog. 
Not that there is anything characteristic in the sense of peculiarity 
of breed—far from it; the peculiarity consists rather in each dog 
exhibiting in its own proper person signs of every conceivable 
variety, but so beautifully blended as to defy the acutest observer 
to say what breed any particular animal is meant for. Nature, 
indeed, seems to have been ‘‘so careless of the single type” that 
the only dog I saw with any pretensions to breeding was the bull 


dog belonging to the English Consul, and that was a recent 


importation. 

There is, however, a perceptible sporting strain, whether of 
setter, spaniel, or pointer, the latter perhaps predominating; for 
your Corsican is a keen sportsman, and to be a successful one he 
must have a chien de chasse. The strain crops out in the most 
unexpected and ridiculous ways; you will see the spike tail—as 
the Yankees call it—of a pointer adorning the stern of a dog in 
in face and size like a pug or a terrier; or a creature, with some- 
thing like the head of a setter, tending sheep. 

I asked of a peasant carrying a gun (most of them do) what 
sort of game he shot. ‘Oh, it is close time now,” he replied, 
** shooting is défendu; besides,” he added naively, “at present I 
have no dog.” 

On the whole, dogs have a good time in Corsica. Owners 
appear fond and proud of their animals, and non-owners, as long 
as the principle of love me, love my dog prevails, and the vendetta 
obtains, are also very careful of canine rights. A certain man 
who had been badly bitten in the leg, was inconsiderate enough to 
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shoot the dog; his wife paid the penalty with her life, within a 
fortnight. 

No notice of Corsica, however short, should omit mention of the 
shells in which her coasts are so rich. In variety, and delicacy of shape 
and colouring, they are equal to the wonders of the tropical seas. 

A certain Miss Campbell, styled in Ajaccio, where she had a 
villa, the queen of Corsica, and who died about eighteen months 
ago, had for years devoted herself to the task of collecting, chiefly 
by means of dredging apparatus every possible variety. The 
result I was permitted to see by the present owner, and the 
collection truly would rejoice the heart of a conchologist, while so 
beautifully were they set out in their numerous cases round the 
room that one hardly knew whether to admire more, the shells 
themselves or the taste and industry shown in arranging them. 

Having brought my readers to Corsica, perhaps I ought to see 
them well off the island again, and I strongly recommend them to 
choose the short sea passage of six hours from Bastia to Leghorn. 
The boats are small but the sea is generally smooth, being 
protected on most sides from the swell of the main Mediterranean. 

On a fine sunny day, the voyage is a pleasure and no penance, 
except to those determined few who insist upon — ill even 
before the ship has cast off from the quay. 

No prettier view, during our whole three weeks in Corsica did 
we see than the island of Caprera, close to which we passed about 
half way on our passage. We saw it first mistily blue in the 
distance, but ever growing sharper in outline as we approached, 
and changing to a deep purple. When abreast of the island, the 
colours of the rocks were simply marvellous in their variety and 
vividness of hue, grey, yellow and red, and here and there a 
deeper red where a landslip on the precipitous edge of the cliff 
showed the soil. There was no beach, and these glorious rocks 
rose straight up into the sunshine out of a dark sapphire sea. For 
a brief moment, one of our fellow passengers thought that here at 
last he had found the Eden he had longed for. Alas, his dreams 
were short-lived, for on rounding the first headland we came 
abruptly on a convict settlement. 

Every prospect pleases and only man is vile, 
we murmured, as the shadow of a cloud floated across the bright 
yellow grass on the upper slopes of the island. 


Cecm F. Parr. 
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Ar first sight the apparently endless succession of poetical antho- 
logies which the press has latterly been pouring forth seems 
altogether a good and healthy sign, upon which both the public 
and the poets may be congratulated. It seems a good and 
healthy sign because it appears to indicate, in the first place, 
that there is a large and ever-increasing popular demand for verse, 
and, in the second place, that a scarcity of the commodity itself 
is not one of the dangers which threaten us in the near future. 
As yet there are no symptoms of approaching famine prices in 
poetry. The singers themselves, the producers, perhaps wish 
there were, but as for the public, the consumers, have they not 
cause to be glad in this season of plenty, these days of foison? 
If but the abundance of the crop be equalled by its soundness— 
if the quality bear a well-adjusted relation to the quantity—we 
ought really to institute a sort of harvest-thanksgiving in return 
for the lyric wealth with which editors are glutting our literary 
granaries. 

We cannot pay to any intellectual product a higher compliment 
than in testing its merit by the very loftiest standard within reach 
—placing it side by side with the very best that has been done in 
its kind, and noting with candour the likenesses or differences 
which such a comparison offers to view. With such an object as 
this, I venture at the outset to make reference to a book so 
remote from novelty, so familiar to every one of us, that to name 
it at all in this late day may well seem a piece of supererogation 
—I mean Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. I mention it here for 
two reasons; firstly, because it is universally acknowledged a 
unique monument of excellence, and it is always good to measure 
our tentative experiments by some admittedly realised ideal; and 
secondly, because it so happens that Mr. Palgrave in his brief 
preface defined once for all what seem to me the exact principles 
which ought to guide an editor in the task of making such a com- 
pilation. 

After premising that his aim will have been accomplished 
*‘ if this collection . . . . shall teach those indifferent to the poets 
to love them, and those who love them to love them more, he 
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indicated, with perhaps as near an approach to precision as is 
humanly possible, the requisite qualifications entitling any poem 
to a place in his anthology. His conditions of successful candi- 
dature were, in his own words, . 
that a poem should be worthy of the writer’s genius; that it shall reach a perfection 
commensurate with its aim; that we should require finish in proportion to brevity ; 
that passion, colour, and originality, cannot atone for serious imperfections in clear- 
ness, unity, or truth; that a few good lines do not make a good poem; that popular 
estimate is serviceable as a guide-post more than as a compass; above all, that excel- 
lence should be looked for rather in the whole than in its parts. 

Now, when we turn from Mr. Palgrave’s programme to observe 
the manner of its carrying out, we see, not only that the ideal he 
proposed to himself, high and difficult of attainment as it looked, 
has really been compassed, not only that the result, with all its 
range and diversity, is yet a homogeneous work of art, but also 
that the book fulfils an intelligible and definite function, and 
thereby entails upon all succeeding members of its species a 
traditional obligation to do likewise in such measure as may be 
practicable. Thenceforth one might have supposed that the old 
hotch-potch class of compilations, the amorphous result of a 
fortuitous concourse of literary atoms, would become extinct ; that 
there would now be an end of the practice of heaping together 
the indiscriminate gatherings of the four winds, without order, 
purpose, or relation. Thenceforth it did not appear too sanguine 
to presume that the license of mere undirected editorial caprice 
would give place to the regulated freedom which “ broadens slowly 
down from precedent to precedent,” the paramount precedent 
being recognized as established beyond menace of repeal in the 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

Again, if we look westward to see what has been accomplished 
by American labourers in the same field, we find that one of the 
subtlest intellects of our time has condescended to occupy itself 
with the comparatively humble task of arranging what may be 
called a museum of poetry, divided into fairly convenient if some- 
what arbitrary sections, and with its specimens scientifically 
classified. Mr. Emerson’s Parnassus, without anticipating the 
heroic scale and many-sided excellence of such a work as Mr. 
Ward’s English Poets, was still a very noteworthy performance ; 
but “‘lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” it departs 
very widely from the method and aims pursued by Mr. Palgrave. 
Nor are these departures entirely felicitous. It gives too many 
detached passages, excerpts from narrative and dramatic verse, 
mere chippings, none the less chippings because the block from 
which they fall may be purest Carrara. Now and then it presents 
a passage begun abruptly or broken off raggedly in the middle of a 
stanza or a line, exclusive regard being shown to sense or substance, 
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together with inartistic neglect of form and finish. This is 
buying excellence somewhat dear. Then, it admits over many 
pieces vitiated by obscurity or imperfect realisation of the writer’s 
aim; in the frequent selections from Donne, for instance, it shows 
too much acquiescence in the modern fallacy that art which gropes 
for something in the dark is valuable in proportion to the 
preciousness of the thing groped for, independent of the degree 
of success which rewards the groper, the truth being t. the 
artist is he who never gropes at all but confidently grasps and 
holds ; that obscurity is simply a mode of incapacity, and that a 
want of power to articulate is the primary disqualification for the 
office of poet. And lastly, Mr. Emerson, rather uncharacter- 
istically, included here and there poems or passages which had 
not been exposed to the test of time, and which were ill-calculated 
to weather such exposure, thus coming short of the tact and, 
judgment of Mr. Palgrave, who tacitly obeyed the general prin- 
ciple that one should select only the things which fame has selected 
before ; fame, though itself not infallible, being yet so much less 
liable to err in its preferences than any individual judge, how 
discerning soever. But notwithstanding the points where it is 
susceptible of criticism, Mr. Emerson’s Parnassus is an interesting 
work, of even greater mass and range than the more perfect 
achievement of Mr. Palgrave. Like Mr. Palgrave’s also, its 
purpose is intelligible, its function well defined. No other single 
volume can challenge comparison with it as an effective instru- 
ment towards the naturalization in America of the best English 
poetry, side by side with her own best native growths. 

The writer of the foregoing paragraphs will have been signally 
unfortunate if he has failed to make clear what are, in his eyes, 
the reasons which alone can justify on high grounds the multipli- 
cation of anthologies of poetry. According to the view here indi- 
cated, we are entitled to demand of such books that their artistic 
intention shall be patent ; that they shall make no presumptuous 
attempts at forcing the deliberate verdict of time; that they shall 
not degénerate into the organs of a school or party in literature ; 
that they shall intelligently respect tradition, and abstain from any 
adventurous intrusion of questionable individuality ; and that their 
general tendency shall be in the direction of clarifying popular 
judgment and rectifying popular taste. 

With this ideal present to our minds, we take up some current 
collection of modern verse, and what strikes us first of all, in 
glancing over its contents, is the extraordinary confidence which 
the editor exhibits in his own personal fitness to dispense awards 
and honours which a whole age might becomingly hesitate to 
adjudge. Here, side by side and on equal footing with the work of 
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the undisputed masters, he places the unproved experiments, often 
the mere ’prentice-work, of a host of little known or quite unknown 
writers, who thus enter the society of Keats and Wordsworth, very 
much, one may suppose, to the astonishment of those laurelled 
shades. This rude juxtaposition of genius and mediocrity is more 
than a mere offence against the proprieties, against the manners 
and etiquette of fame; it is an indecency offered, a wrong done, to 
greatness. That divinity which hedges the kings of thought does 
really suffer impairment by this jostling with the unconsecrated 
commons. ‘To raise a mortal to the skies by such means is also to 
draw an angel down. In thus signing the passports of a hundred 
aspirants to celebrity, our new type of editor does not wait for 
public opinion to give its seal and impress to their work; he is 
quite ready to take the functions of an age upon himself, and with 
a light heart discharge in his own person the office of posterity. 
Now, when he assumes this official réle we want to see his creden- 
tials. The only credentials carrying any authenticity would be a 
sufficient body of pre-existent critical opinion at the back of his 
own. The right of issuing certificates of literary merit may be 
supposed to be vested in a corporation representing the collective 
taste and judgment of the time; diplomas granted by unauthorized 
individuals are mere waste paper. At most, an editor should not 
aspire to be more than a delegate of intelligent popular opinion. 
To vary the figure, let him, if he will, be paymaster of the public 
funds of fame, but let it be really the public funds voted for such a 
purpose that he disburses—not a private coinage and currency of 
his own uttering, stamped with his own image and superscription. 
The difference of value is the difference between a medal awarded 
by a national academy and a wreath presented by Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli. 

Then we find an inordinate prominence given to writers whose 
claims to highest admiration may still be considered as more or 
less sub judice, and even, some of us think, likely to be ruled 
invalid by the ultimate court of appeal. Rossetti is an illustration. 
That his place in poetry is a high one, few disinterested lovers of 
literature will question; but it is the fashion among a certain 
literary sect to speak of him habitually as if it were settled beyond 
all cavil that he belongs to the first rank of English poets, and more 
especially that he is the greatest master of the English sonnet. They 
choose to ignore the fact that many excellent judges of literature, 
not by any means too conservative or too jealous of picturesque 
innovations, regard Rossetti’s undoubted genius as an influence 
making against much that the best critics in the best days of 
literature have agreed to prize and foster—directness of style, 
virility of thought, frugality of ornament. This being so, to print 
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in a collection of modern sonnets twenty of Rossetti’s as against 
three of Matthew Arnold’s, is to show a defective regard for 
proportion. 
Rossetti, however, be his influence salutary or the reverse, is at 
least a power that has to be reckoned with; but what of the semi- 
invisible poeticules whom our representative editor vainly tries to 
set shoulder-to-shoulder with the heroes and the gods? Some of 
them, in other walks of life than these Heliconian by-paths, are— 
or, in the case of writers no longer living, have been—more or less 
notable persons, but as poets are of little account, as sonneteers of 
none. There is no need to make discourteous mention of contem- 
porary names ; the evil of the system under discussion can be illus- 
trated equally well by examples drawn from the past. Though the 
sonnets of Bowles are for the most part feeble enough—indeed, if 
they appeared in our own day they would attract no attention 
whatever—they are credited with some extraneous importance 
(very likely overstated by Coleridge himself) which makes it right 
that one or two specimens of them should find a place in any 
modern collection ; but let the reader turn to the sonnets of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, or Lord Hanmer, or Lord Thurlow—compositions 
| simply showing that these more or less distinguished men, over and 
| above their other abilities, had also an aptitude for producing 

passable verse—and then read the following examples of true 

sonnet-excellence by two writers of the present day, and ask him- 
self whether some injustice is not done all round, to the three 
| departed worthies just named, by putting their tame work along- 
| side that of writers who manifestly leave them far behind in specific 
| poetical accomplishment, as well as in force of thought and feeling, 
and to real ‘singers of our own not empty day, in associating 
their animated and strongly individualized verse with the colourless 
exercises of a bygone time, when, strangely enough, there seems to ~ 
have been no middle course between inspiration and bathos; when 
men passed, with little apparent sense of the vastness of the gulf 
traversed, from the blaze and thunder of a Byron to the propriety 
and vacuity of a Rogers ? 


THE PRIDE OF UNBELIEF. 


When I complained that 1 had lost my hope 
- Of life eternal with eternal God ; 
When I refused to read my horoscope 
In the unchanging stars, or claim abode 
With powers and dominations—but, poor clod, 
' Clung to the earth and grovelled in my tears 
Because I soon must lie beneath the sod, 
And close the little number of my years— 
Then I was told that pride had barred the way 
And raised this foul rebellion in my head. 
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Yet, strange rebellion! I, but yesterday, 
Was God’s own son in His own likeness bred. 
And thrice strange pride! who thus am cast away, 
And go forth lost and disinherited. 
(Wilfrid Scawen Blunt.) 
Don QUIXOTE. 


Behind thy pasteboard, on thy battered hack, 

Thy lean cheek striped with plaster to and fro, 

Thy long spear levelled at the unseen foe, 

And doubtful Sancho trudging at thy back, 

Thou wert a figure strange enough, good lack ! 

To make wiseacredom, both high and low, 

Rub purblind eyes, and (having watched thee go) 

Dispatch its Dogberrys upon thy track. 

Alas, poor knight! Alas, poor soul possest ! 

Yet would to-day, when courtesy grows chill, 

And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 

Some fire of thine might burn within us still! 

Ah! would but one might lay his lance in rest, 

And charge in earnest—were it but a mill. 
(Austin Dobson.) 


Beside the fine protest of Mr. Blunt’s sonnet, or the pathetic 
enthusiasm of Mr. Dobson’s, what a mockery, almost, to place the 
immemorable “ effusions’’ of the tamest period of our poetry, that 
dull ebb between two spring-tides, when the great wave of Byron- 
ism, receding, had left imaginative literature as dreary as some 
wide flat shore, overspread with paltry jetsam, with ooze of 
broken shells, and flabby incontinence of derelict meduse. One 
prefers to make no individual reference to contemporary versifiers 
similarly overshadowed and effaced by adjacent bards of more 
commanding stature; and the juxtaposition is one in which it 
would be hard to say whether the dwarf or the giant has the 
better title to feel aggrieved. If Tom Thumb and Chang are ex- 
hibited together, the mere altitude of the latter is certainly 
emphasized in our eyes, but it is doubtful whether his position is 
a dignified one. And assuredly—to vary the figure—it is but a 
cruel compliment to some fifth-rate painter to hang his picture 
on the line, just where it will be calmly annihilated by some 
splendid neighbour, by the faultless grace of a Leighton, or the 
lustrous colour of a Tadema. 

Mr. Davenport Adams’ Latterday Lyrics, published eleven years 
ago, was, on the whole, a well-executed piece of work. It gave 
us, perhaps, rather too much of the ballade and the rondeau, the 
triolet and the villanelle, but it was a pleasant book, satisfactory 
within modest limits. Mr. Gleeson White’s Ballades and Rondeaus 
is not a volume whose contents we are expected to take very 
seriously, but it also has the merit of being what it professes to 
be. Its introduction gives the kind of information readers want, 
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without extravagances of language or offences against taste. The 
editors of these two books are not literary recruiting-sergeants, 
enlisting the man in the street to join in the general assault 
upon Helicon. But the system which may be styled the mobbing 
of the muse—the system by which a spurious Castaly is hawked 
at our doors in bucketfuls, and a spavined Pegasus is boiled and 
sliced at the knacker’s, reaches its zenith (or, shall we say, its 
nadir?) in three compilations, which shall here have very brief 
separate notice. North Country Poets, edited by Mr. W. Andrews, 
is, as its title-page tells, a selection from the poems “of natives 
or residents of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham, Lancashire, and Yorkshire.” The natives and residents 
inheriting ‘‘ the sorrowful great gift” are fifty in number. Some 
of them have been heard of before—Clough, Mrs. Browning, Sir 
Francis Doyle, Lord Houghton, &c. (The editor does not seem to 
have fallen in with the writings of one Mr. Wordsworth, a 
deceased Distributor of Stamps for the county of Westmoreland.) 
The rest, for the most part, are bards of whose very existence the 
world takes no cognizance, and whose title to inclusion is purely 
a geographical accident. Their poems are accompanied by an 
additional deterrent in the shape of biographies. The general 
plan and design of North Country Poets seem to have been copied 
almost slavishly in Popular Poets of the Period, edited by Mr. 
Eyles. A glance at the list of poets whose popularity is thus 
guaranteed can only suggest the conclusion that Mr. Eyles uses 
the word popular in some strange and esoteric sense heretofore 
undreamed of by lexicographers. The proportion of writers with 
known names may be roughly estimated at about one in five. In 
this case also, the poetry is aggravated by biography. Finally, 
Mr. Charles Wells Moulton, of Buffalo, N.Y., has sprung upon 
us The Magazine of Poetry: a Quarterly Review, in which the 
| overwhelming array of “ popular poets,” chiefly American— 


Poets whose fame, beyond their own abode, 
Extends—for miles along the Haarlem road— 


| throws our own insular editorial enterprise into utter eclipse. In 
this last-named publication, calling itself a Review, but really an 
anthology sandwiched with biography, it is comforting to reflect 
that the reductio ad absurdum must surely have been reached at 
last. 

Poets, like other producers, must of course bring their wares to 
market, but there is something derogatory from the dignity of art 
in this sort of permanent exhibition of poetic products, where self- 
constituted judges go about dispensing indiscriminate awards, and 
the same hall-mark is affixed to genius and mediocrity. If we 
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could believe in the assurances volunteered, the guarantees offered, 
it would be matter for immense satisfaction that genius of the 
highest order is so generally prevalent; but we feel that there 
must be some mistake somewhere. Can the nightingales really be 
so thick upon the boughs? And even if they are—which most of 
us take the liberty to doubt—is it consistent with their own native 
majesty that they should submit to be arranged as a kind of 
superior poultry show with one unvaried legend—“ Very highly 
commended ’’—inscribed over each exhibit? Seriously, however, 
the system so far as it is an influence at all can only be an influence 
in the direction of bewildering and distracting public taste, already 
confused enough. It may be said that really cultivated persons 
are outside such an influence—that the ipse dizit of an irresponsible 
editor goes for nothing with them; and this is true. But present- 
day educational conditions have called into existence a large class 
of readers who, in relation to letters, correspond to a newly-created 
electorate in the State; and like the lately enfranchised in politics 
this class is apt to be taken by what is specious and unsound. Its 
acquaintance with the solid achievements of the past is imperfect, 
its respect for tradition -is easily over-ruled, its grasp of principles 
is uncertain. Its potentiality alike for good and ill is in its 
malleableness; this new electorate in literature, though raw and 
untrained, is eminently teachable—only too much so, for the first 
fluent charlatan who wins its ears may carry off its votes. Being 
a hasty rather than a leisured class, it chooses, for convenience 
sake and economy of time, to read largely by proxy; to employ 
tasters and sorters who anticipate (and partly create) its likings, 
undertaking to keep it supplied with literature “‘ at popular prices,” 
literature made up in small handy parcels, adapted for casual con- 
sumption whilst waiting for the train at Coventry or elsewhere. 
The result is apparent on all hands in a rapidly increasing habit of 
fragmentary and desultory reading which degrades poetry into a 
refreshment to be taken in snacks. Ere long we may look to 
have a contrivance set up on railway platforms for putting in 
a penny and taking out a sonnet. As for the genuine poets, to 
read them thus is not to read them at all. If there be one thing 
even better worth knowing than great poetry, it is the great poet ; 
but he cannot be known piecemeal. With him—to adapt the 
quotation—it is ‘‘ know me not at all or all in all.” Nevertheless 
judicious selections may be useful as the first step towards a fuller 
intercourse ; but when, arm-in-arm with the Immortals, we are 
asked to acquiesce in the Unnoticeables, it is time to protest. 
Fortunately there is such a thing as a sense of proportion lurking 
somewhere in the world even yet, and liable at any moment to 
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reassert its overlooked existence. Good taste may be put down for 
a while, but its faculty of resilience is only suspended, and even 
such a discredited thing as common sense is sure to come in again 
with the inevitable rotations of fashion. Driven into temporary 
exile by estheticism and euphuism and preciosity, there are even 
now, one is glad to recognize, some signs of its approaching recall ; 
but meanwhile, during this term of its proscription, we can do little 
more than await developments patiently, and indulge the pious 
aspiration that ‘‘ when next it rides abroad, we may be there to 
see!” 


Wim Warson. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


Tue West Coast of Scotland has an evil reputation, as having a 
damp climate ; but, in spite of almanacks and rain gauges, I believe 
it has been slandered. I have spent twenty or more autumns there, 
and have seldom known it to rain quite enough. Truth compels me 
to admit that I may be prejudiced, as I am an enthusiastic fisherman, 
and the little river where I love to spend my holidays runs up and 
down in a few hours, and requires a constant succession of 
‘* spates’’ to keep it in order. All, however, must agree that when 
you do get a really fine day in Argyleshire nothing can be more 
lovely than the mixture of sea and sky, colour and shadow, that 
can be seen from the hill tops. As far as the horizon, land and 
sea, peak and promontory, stretch out, intersecting one another, 
so that anyone not well acquainted with the country would be 
puzzled to know which is island and which is mainland, or to 
realise that what appear to be lakes are really undivided from the 
broad Atlantic. On the north can be distinguished the bold out- 
line of Ben Cruachan, clear, but faint, in the distance. Loch Awe 
is between it and the spectator, but is hidden in the valley. To 
the north-west, over the round hill of Scarba, stand out the blue 
mountains and bold cliffs of Mull. Straight to the west, across the 
point of Craignish, is the whirlpool of Corryvrechan and the 
northern point of Jura, while a little more to the south her high 
double peaks are a conspicuous object. South-east, the whole 
length of Loch Fine can be seen as far as Arran. Numerous rocks 
and smaller islands also show themselves in every direction, while 
dark lines of tangle or white breakers tell their tale of sunken reefs 
which, with those in sight, make this coast a dangerous one to the 
inexperienced navigator. 

The sea is always a subject for ridicule with comic versifiers, and 
the torments of sea-sickness an unvarying source of amusement to 
shilling galleries or music-hall audiences. Lewis Carroll has his 


Vision of nursery maids, 
Tens of thousands, passed by me, 
All leading children with wooden spades, 


And this was by the sea, 
* * * 


Pour some salt water over the floor, 

Ugly I’m sure you'll allow it to be; 

Suppose it extended a mile or more, 
That ’s very like the sea. 
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When this is his description, it is no wonder that the sea should 
be the pet object of his detestation ; but for my part there is some- 
thing in the splash of the waves, the rise and fall of the tide, the 
smell of the salt, which reconciles me even to the bathing-machines, 
the long monotonous frontage, the negro minstrels, the Salvation 
Army, the organ-grinders, the shrimp-sellers, and the whole posse 
comitatus of a fashionable watering-place. Judge, then, of my 
delight in a sea not bearing the remotest resemblance to the 
satirist’s caricature ; a sea which, at the rise and fall of the tide, 
rushes and eddies round innumerable rocks and islands, whirling and 
roaring like a mill-race, at the rate of eight or nine knots an hour ; 
a sea as clear as a Hampshire trout stream, the calm recesses of 
which the eye may penetrate to a depth that I am afraid to state in 
figures for fear I should be accused of exaggeration. There, as 
you hang over the side of the boat, you may see the long, lazy 
tangle waving its broad fans over the dark rocks, the fish darting 
about among the undergrowth, the comical crabs parading, fight- 
ing, and gormandizing at the bottom ; and sea-urchins, from great 
red fellows as big as a good-sized melon, called seal’s eggs by the 
natives, to little ones no bigger than a walnut, which, in some 
places, literally pave the sand, and render it rather an uncom- 
fortable pavement for bare-legged children who endeavour to 
emulate the paddling feats of Margate or Hastings on its prickly 
surface. Every pool left by the tide is full of corallines and bril- 
liant anemones, and the shore-hunter may gather a rich harvest by 
turning the stones, digging in the sand, or examining the sea- 
weed ; a harvest of “‘common objects” here, some of them by no 
| means common in the eye of an experienced naturalist or collector. 
| But we must no longer loiter on the shore. ‘‘ Out of the Depths ” 
| is my subject, and I am longing for a turn at my favourite pursuit, 
and must start without further delay to explore with the dredge | 
the mysterious depths of this bright and bewitching sea for the | 
treasures which may lurk among its crowded hollows, at a depth of 
twenty to thirty fathoms. It is always as well to have a direct object 
in view, and to-day I am in search especially of the sea-rush—Virgu- 
laria mirabilis, a rare and mysterious compound polyp only to be 
found in these latitudes, either in the neighbourhood of the west 
coast or in the adjoining Irish loughs. I have found it before, and 
know that friends at the British Musuem would be glad to have the 
opportunity of examining living specimens, in view of some of those 
problems which yet await solution at the hands of the ardent | 
collector, an honour which may—-who knows—fall to myself, | 
perhaps this very day. 
It is high time we were off, but I must not forget my pensioners, 
the paupers, as they are contemptuously termed—the black-headed, 
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laughing gulls, which come to be fed every morning after breakfast 
on the lawn outside the library window. Before I have begun to 
whistle, twenty at least are flying all round me; and they are 
down upon the grass, fighting for the sopped toast and fishes’ heads 
before I have emptied the bowl of scraps which has been saved for 
their breakfast from ours. Certainly, in this open weather they 
no longer require the charity which, in time of winter snow and 
frost, first brought them to our door, but, even if it impairs their 
moral fibre, we cannot resist feeding them still. I linger a short 
time, watching one greedy fellow choking over a large bone, and 
another nick-named Cross-patch who, with outstretched neck and 
ruffled feathers, tries to drive his companions away; and then 
start hurriedly for Duntroon, with my pea-rifle on my shoulder. A 
fresh north-westerly breeze is blowing, and a few white clouds are 
hurriedly chasing one another across the blue sky, and telling 
rather of the shower of last night than promising rain for to-day. 
The glass is rising—not has been rising. There is an important 
distinction here. Some say you should never trust the glass on 
the west coast, but this is incorrect. You should watch it narrowly, 
and it is just as truthful as elsewhere, although the changes are 
more rapid. Your confidence, however, should not be blind; stop 
your ears to the voice of the aneroid singing 


Trust me not at all, 
Or trust me all in all, 


and take your waterproof and plenty of wraps, especially if you 
are going to spend a whole day with me in an open boat, many 
miles from home or effectual shelter. 

As I pass through the wood, a beautiful roebuck stares at me 
within twenty yards without a sign of fear, although a touch of the 
trigger could not fail to make his graceful horns my own. His 
confidence is not misplaced ; he is as safe from fire-arms as a fox 
in Leicestershire, as long as he chooses to remain in this sanctuary, 
the wood round the house. Next, as I turn down towards the first 
lodge, a squirrel, his bushy tail almost white, ruins across the 
path, and sits up watching me without dropping the large bit of red 
fungus which he is carrying in his mouth. Him, perhaps, I ought to 
kill, for I have passed some tell-tale shoots of ornamental pine on 
the path which remind me that my little friend is as mischievous 
as he is pretty ; but, if he must die, others may shoot him, not I. 
I decline to be his executioner ; but I should be sorry to insure his 
life if my school-boy son happened to pass him rifle in hand. Any- 
thing good to eat or mischievous is his legitimate prey ; but he has 
been taught to spare the graceful sea-fowl and comical cormorants, 
and to look upon a “ gull plugger ”’—a race, alas ! not extinct even 
in the West Highlands—with contempt and aversion. On I go, 
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along the road by the shore, picking up a few rabbits on my way, 
leaving some at the lodges and carrying two or three along for the 
boatmen, and watching the beautiful shaggy-fronted Highland 
cattle, so terrible in their appearance to Southron nursemaids, so 
harmless and peaceable in reality, as they wade far out into the 
water to get away from the flies; while curlews, oyster-catchers, 
and lapwings run along the sand, filling the air with their musical 
cries. 

Soon the old castle of Duntroon is reached, truly founded upon a 
rock, and defying the winter storms of many a hundred years, which 
must have been fatal to anything built on less solid foundations. The 
boatmen are there, waiting at the gate to carry down the sea-water 
jar, the bait-can, the bottles, the wraps, and last, not least, a 
capacious luncheon basket; and the sound of wheels behind me 
announces the arrival of the remainder of the crew, with those use- 
ful and necessary articles. There are the children and their com- 
panions, and Punch, a wiry little hairy terrier, who would have 
dearly loved to have accompanied his master, instead of coming in 
the waggonette ; and now he gives vent to excruciating shrieks and 
howls of delight at the sight of the rifle and its proprietor. He 
has to be left behind, because his zeal for sport so far outruns his 
discretion that the raising of a gun or rifle is the signal for an 
outburst which sends every rabbit for miles around scuttling into 
the safe recesses of the cairns. 

The gig, with the dredge on board and two small oars as well as 
the regular ones, is ready for us, and we are soon all on board, as 
it would take far too long to beat round to our destination in the 
large sailing-boat with this north-west wind. The “ Pirate King,” 
a young gentleman of eight—so-called partly from his nautical cos- 
tume, blue -knitted guernsey and fisherman’s cap, and partly 
because, in his own estimation, he commands the boat—takes the 
stroke oar, and his sister is No. 8, while the two boatmen settle 
down to their work in the bows. I am steering at present, but 
ready to relieve either of the volunteers at a moment’s notice ; but 
they will stick to their places for the greater part of the four miles 
we have to go, and help the boat along, and be too much occu- 
pied to feel uncomfortable if there should happen to be a little 
jooble where wind and tide meet. On we go, past Port-na-dewar, 
with its great cliff covered with birch and rowan, and its jackdaw- 
haunted cairn; past Ardifure, with its snug farm and banks of 
hazels; past the rabbit island, and round into the loch ; then away 
past the islands of Macaskan and Eil-na-gore, and almost to Hil-an- 
Righ. On our right is the beautiful bold outline of Benan, its 
precipitous sides scarred here and there where some great boulder 
has lately broken away and bounded down the side to join the 
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‘tumbled fragments of the hills’ which lie below, of all sizes and 
sliapes. 

At length we have reached our destination, and it is time to get 
the dredge overboard. One end of the rope is fastened to a seat, 
and the other to the dredge—a common oyster dredge of about 
two-foot beam, with a stout twine net, with a one-inch mesh, 
instead of the usual iron chain netting. This I find best 
for my work on this rocky shore. While one man is making 
ready the dredge, the other fastens between the front seats a large 
bag of waterproof sail-cloth, in shape something like one of those 
receptacles into which hop-pickers strip the bine of its blossom. 
This is destined to hold the contents of the dredge, to be turned 
over and searched by plenty of willing hands, while itself is 
making another tour of discovery at the bottom of the loch. Over 
it goes, with a splash, and Punch would have been in after it had 
he not been caught by the collar. That officious little person 
thinks nothing can be done properly without his help; but 
although he can swim like a duck, and dive also well enough to 
get stones and ginger-beer bottles out of the shallows of the 
Serpentine, he could hardly recover the dredge, which is now 
rapidly nearing the bottom, at a depth of about thirty fathoms. 
The men settle to their oars, as there is not breeze enough in this 
sheltered place to-day to make it worth while to set the sail; and 
at all times it is difficult to go too slow when dredging. It is 
hard work while it lasts; but it will not last long, as the net is 
sure to be full of something before it has gone over more than 
twenty-five yards of the bottom. 

One hand on the rope, just to see that it is keeping on the 
bottom, and that it does not come to an anchor on some incon- 
venient boulder, and there is time to look about. There seems to 
be an unusual commotion in the neighbourhood of the narrow 
promontory of Macaskan, just opposite, and all the cattle are 
collected on the shore. All—no, not all; for now we can see 
what is going on—a line of men and dogs is gathering them there, 
no doubt to drive them into the sea to swim across the half-mile 
of water which separates them from the mainland, a first stage on 
their journey to Falkirk tryst. What a scene of life and anima- 
tion! What shouts of men—what barking of collies! What 
excitement, as one great stupid, beautiful beast breaks away again 
and again, carrying with him, by the force of bad example, two 
or three of his more docile companions, to be headed back again 
and again by the sagacious collies, who are off round him at a 
a word or a sign from their masters, with a precision astounding 
to anyone who does not realise the intellect—I will not call it the 
instinct—of a Scotch sheep-dog. But we must be getting up the 
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dredge ; the cattle will not be in the water yet for a bit, and we 
shall have ample time to see them swim across after the haul has 
been secured. Now, then; lift away, all together, and up it 
comes, three pairs of eager eyes straining over the side as the 
seemingly interminable rope is gradually coiled in the boat. 

We have got something—that is quite evident from the weight ; 
and I try to hope, as usual, for some novel and hitherto undis- 
covered crustacean or star-fish, while experience and reason enable 
me to hazard a pretty good guess of what is really coming. At 
last the dredge is in sight, and there is no long trail of white 
mud, no dark tangle; so, as I expected, this time we must have 
been over hard bottom mixed with shells. One more lift, and the 
haul is on board, and speedily emptied into the bag—one great 
brilliant, fourteen-rayed sun-star slipping off the outside of the 
mesh just as the iron appears over the side. ‘“ All right, old 
fellow ; good-bye! We don’t want you; and if we did, there are 
plenty more where you came from.” 

The catch is heavy enough, but at first sight it appears as if 
there were nothing but bushels of ‘‘ King Harrys,” the scallop of 
the pilgrim and the pincushion, of various hues, red, yellow, brown 
speckled, and light; and with them a writhing mass of hairy, 
brittle starfish, many of whom have already contrived to part with 
most of their limbs in that loose and careless fashion which dis- 
tinguishes many marine species, their own above all others. 
Throw the brittle starfish overboard, and put the largest of the 
‘King Harrys” into the basket ; they are excellent, scalloped or 
curried ; but the small ones may be thrown away, for there will 
be many more than we can require for any purpose before the day 
is over. Gradually the heap diminishes, and other creatures begin 
to make their appearance; pretty swimming crabs, nicknamed 
velvet fiddlers, their hind claws flattened into a paddle, and queer, 
slow-moving spider-crabs, making up by craft for their want of 
agility ; for they have dressed themselves up, one with sea-weeds 
and another with sponges and live ascidians, so that when not in 
motion they can hardly be distinguished from the bottom of the 
sea; and confiding creatures come within their reach, to discover 
too late that the seemingly inanimate objects have long claws and 
healthy appetites. It is most amusing to watch one of these crabs 
in confinement, combing the seaweed on his back like a gentleman 
parting his hair. My children christened one the Grand Old Man 
—why, I cannot imagine, as he did not bear the most distant re- 
semblance to the distinguished statesman who is usually known 
by that title. Spider-crabs are of different sizes and shapes, and 
many species are common here, some with scarcely any body and 
very long and attenuated legs, some clothed, some bare, some 
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great, and some small. Next we see a large red-coloured hermit 
crab, looking stupid and unprotected, with its soft, flabby, de- 
generate tail, no longer covered by a stolen shell. Search the now 
diminished heap, and the home he has abandoned in his fright 
will soon be found. There it is—an empty whelk-shell, covered 
completely over with a curious soft, lilac-spotted garment, the 
cloak anemone, which is also in an excited state, as appears by 
the long, thread-like lilac acontia which protrude from its spots. 
Put it into the sea-water bottle, and the hermit with it; with 
what alacrity he darts back into his house, and closes the front 
door with his large right claw. The two thieving rogues are united 
at once ; both quite at home, one inside and the other outside the 
shell manufactured by its original proprietor for its own exclusive 
use and convenience. Surely there are few more curious creatures 
than this parasitic anemone, never found except on a whelk-shell, 
and one inhabited by a hermit crab, upon which it is dependent, 
as it soon dies if deprived of its companion by desertion or death. 
Why, I do not exactly know; whether it yearns for carriage exer- 
cise or the leavings of a crab’s food, but the fact is undoubted, and 
it is the delicacy of the hermit crab that makes the cloak anemone 
so difficult a creature to keep in confinement. There is another— 
a rarer and more beautiful parasitic anemone, which also lives upon 
the outside of shells, specimens of which I have taken near this 
very spot, but it seems to prefer long spiral shells, and, although 
it selects inhabited hermitages, does not insist upon dying of grief 
or starvation if the original usurper relinquishes possession. I 
have kept and admired these for months, living on empty shells, 
and returned them to the sea alive and flourishing at the end of 
my holiday. 

I have not half exhausted the description of my haul, although 
by no means a first-rate or exceptional one; but it is time to turn 
round and have another look at the cattle; so I will leave the 
description of the numerous starfish, tube worms and smaller 
creatures for another dredge. There is nothing here that I am 
not pretty sure to get again before the day is over. There are all 
the beasts, red, black, and dun, collected on the spit of land 
nearest to the water with a line of men and dogs behind them. 
Splash! In goes the first, and soon the rest follow, boldly enough, 
when once they have made up their minds. Two or three of the 
dogs pursue them into the sea, and half-a-dozen boats are soon 
launched behind them, those of the crew who are not rowing, 
splashing with long green boughs and shouting. How low the 
cattle swim in the water. There is nothing visible but a forest of 
horns. Every now and then one attempts to turn, and the excite- 
ment is renewed; but as they get farther from the island these 
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attempts to break back become less and less frequent, although 
the herd still requires guiding, and the pace becomes slower and 
slower. When the opposite shore is sighted, the course at once 
becomes straight and the pace improves, and soon I can see, with 
a glass, first one then another Jand and shake himself dry upon the 
shore, till all are safe on terra firma. All the time they are 
crossing they make a strange blowing sound, like that of a porpoise, 
and they are evidently frightened at first, as on landing they gallop 
away from the collies into such rough ground that the dogs are 
called off and a man sent round to drive them carefully and 
cautiously into the pass; however, they are soon going across the 
hill out of our sight, at a quiet jog-trot pace, and we may resume 
our dredging. 

This time, when the dredge comes up, there is more mud in it, 
and fewer shells, although it is easy to see by the writhing motion 
that there is plenty of life in the grey, sticky deposit. A good deal 
is allowed to be washed away before it comes on board, but 
slowly and cautiously, as if we were gold-washers with their 
cradle, and in much the same manner, for it was about here that 
we last found the rare creature of which we are now in search; 
and it is just in this soft sort of ground that it is usually found. 
A shout of joy and triumph issues from the mouth of the youngest 
of the party, as he produces a very small reddish object about the 
thickness of a piece of worsted, and not more than three inches 
long, in which he has recognized a sea-rush ; and I have already 
got hold of a larger specimen some nine inches long, but, as | am 
going to explain, not by any means so valuable or interesting a 
one as his. However, both of them, and any more we can find, 
will be sent to Professor Bell, of the Natural History branch of the 
British Museum, to-morrow morning by the parcel post, and in the 
meantime are carefully consigned to a special bottle by themselves 
that no rash intruder, no gormandizing crab or starfish, may 
endanger the least of their polyps; and all faces are happier—I 
was going to add all appetites keener, but that is impossible—as 
we sit down to our well-earned luncheon on the island, where we 
land to picnic and stretch our legs before we resume our dredging. 

But what is there in this sea-rush which makes it so interesting, 
even to an unscientific inquirer like myself? Because it has all 
thecharms of an unexplored country—there are still new facts to be 
ascertained about it; and, even in this scientific age it is perfectly 
evident that the last word of its history remains to be written. 
There is not even any satisfactory portrait of it in any work upon 
natural history, whether technical or popular ; even the drawings 
in Professor Marshall’s interesting and able work on the Oban 
Pennatulide cannot be considered satisfactory by those who have 
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had the opportunity of watching the living creature for weeks 
together. As it comes up in the dredge, an ordinary specimen 
resembles a knitting-needle, stocking-making size—if I was a lady, 
or it was a fish-hook, no doubt I might identify it by a number-— 
made of a white, hard, brittle, chalky material, and covered with 
small fleshy pink appendages to within a short distance of both 
extremities. Each of these ends has been flat, as if broken off 
short, in every specimen except one that I have ever seen. That 
one was the small one my boy has just picked out of the net, 
which terminates at one end in a small bulb, a circumstance 
which quite justifies his exultation, and his request that when it 
goes to the museum it may be described as being of his discovery. 
No collection in the world possesses a perfect specimen. There is 
only one known example—at Glasgow—which is feathered with 
polyps to the top; while even that one is without the bulb, which is 
the glory of my specimen, and which is unquestionably of very rare 
occurrence, although not so absolutely unique as one complete at 
the other extremity. In sea water the fleshy appendages expand 
as little flower-like polyps, united to the stalk by a semi-transparent 
medium, each capable of separate existence, and to be seen under 
the microscope feeding healthily ‘‘ with the pinnules grasping an 
animacule and gently conveying it to the mouth.” It is this 
curious mutilated condition of the ordinary Virgularia—the 
problems it suggests, still unsolved in my opinion—and the hope of 
attaining the pinnacle of a collector’s ambition which makes it so 
interesting. Small and insignificant as it may be, the first dis- 
coverer of an absolutely perfect specimen ought to feel 
Like some watcher of the skies 
When some new planet swims into his ken. 

What then are the reasons given by writers upon this curious 
zoophyte, to account for the fact that while perfect specimens are 
supposed to terminate in a feather at one end and a bulb at the 
other, like its first cousin, the sea-pen (Pennatula phosphorea), it 
has never been found with both, and seldom with either? To 
put it shortly, their theory is that it stands up with its bulb 
planted in the mud, and that fish invariably bite off the feathered 
end, while the brittle nature of the stem, and a power it apparently 
possesses of drawing itself back when touched or pulled, accounts 
for the root being almost always broken by the dredge or trawl at 
the depth of fifteen to thirty fathoms. 

Then, is it established conclusively that these creatures live 
planted upright in the manner suggested? I confess I was 
thoroughly sceptical on this point, until I was referred by a 
passage in Marshall’s book to Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, 
page 126 of the edition of 1889. He there describes a kind of 
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sea-pen, Virgularia Patagonica, which he saw at Bahia Blanca. 
** At low water, hundreds of these zoophytes might be seen, pro- 
jecting like stubble with the truncate end upwards, a few inches 
above the surface of the muddy sand. When touched or pulled, 
they suddenly drew themselves in with force, so as nearly or quite 
to disappear. By this action the highly elastic axis must be bent 
at the lower extremity, where it is naturally slightly curved. . . . It 
is always interesting to discover the foundation of the strange tales 
of the old voyagers; and I have no doubt but that the habits of 
this virgularia explain one such case. Captain Lancaster, in his 
voyage in 1601, narrates that on the sea sands of the island of 
Sombrero, in the East Indies, he ‘found a twig growing up like 
a young tree, and on offering to pluck it up it shrinks down to the 
ground and sinks, unless held very hard.’ On being plucked up, 
a ‘great worm is found to be its root, and as the tree groweth 
in greatness, so doth the worm diminish, and as soon as the worm 
is turned into a tree, it rooteth into the earth and so becomes 
great.’ ”” 

I have quoted this passage at length because it is absolutely the 
only direct evidence as to the upright habit of the virgularia ; 
all the rest is conjecture, possibly well founded, but still con- 
jecture only, derived from its shape and structure, and appearance 
when obtained. I, of course, accept Darwin’s evidence absolutely, 
on a point he vouches as an eye-witness; but it did not seem to 
‘me entirely to conclude the controversy as regards the British 
species, which is an inhabitant of deep water, and which no one 
has seen in its natural position. I therefore examined the col- 
lection at the British Museum, in order to find how far the Bahia 
species is identical with, or similar to, the British; but un- 
fortunately it contains no example of Virgularia Patagonica. 
I am bound, however, to add that specimens of virgularia from 
Trinidad and Panama are sufficiently analogous in appearance to 
the British to justify the conclusion that their habits are likely to 
be similar. From the appearance of the creature in confinement, 
I should have considered it impossible that it could withdraw 
itself into the soil when touched. It is very stiff and brittle, and 
does not present any appearance of muscular enegy, or of that 
peculiar elasticity which Darwin alludes to. I fully admit, how- 
ever, that the balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of its 
occupying an upright position in the mud, and I accept that 
theory as probable if not absolutely and conclusively demon- 
strated; but I think writers are going too far when they not 
merely treat this as indisputable, but use it as an argument con- 
clusively establishing similar habits on the part of its British 
first cousins, the sea-rope and the sea-pen. With regard to these 
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two, I shall have a word to say later on, and in the case of the 
latter, at least, I think I can produce strong affirmative evidence 
tending to a contrary conclusion. Next, as to the cause of its 
curious mutilation. It does not appear in either of the other sorts, 
and yet their tops look as if they would be far more tempting to a 
fish than those which they are supposed to destroy so greedily. Cod- 
fish and haddock, the suspected culprits, are not common at the spot 
where I have obtained my specimens, and it is difficult to believe 
that out of the numbers discovered only one should have escaped 
the voracity of such enemies. No one who has studied marine 
zoology at all would be inclined to doubt that an incessant struggle 
for existence, and ceaseless slaughter, goes on beneath the waves ; 
but I hesitate to condemn the fish on the evidence produced, as 
yet. It is, however, a curious confirmation of their guilt, as far 
as it goes, that of five fragments of virgularia taken by Mr. Dar- 
bishire, of Manchester, from a haddock’s stomack near Scar- 
borough, no less than three should be tops, which is certainly 
significant when we remember that only one specimen has ever 
been dredged perfect in respect of that part. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that Darwin describes the specimens he 
saw by hundreds at Bahia as truncated. 

With regard to the Funiculina, or sea-rope, I will say very little, 
as I have never seen it except in a museum. It is much longer, 
larger, and more elastic than the other allied species; is often 
obtained perfect, and attains as great a length as five feet. It has 
a curious square calcareous stem or bone, and my boatman, a 
most accurate and intelligent observer, described it to me minutely 
before I had ever read of it, or seen it in spirits. He said he had 
had got great numbers at a place near Ballachulish, and that the 
schoolmaster, who was an ardent fisherman, had told him, accu- 
rately as it turned out, that wherever they were found, it was sure 
to be a good mark for haddocks. He described the creature as a 
sea-pen, about the length and thickness of the handle of an 
umbrella, and added that his friend the schoolmaster had inge- 
niously made picture frames with the white ivory-like ‘‘ bones,” 
arranged in diminishing sizes. 

With regard to the sea-pen, Pennatula phosphorea, I can speak 
from considerable personal experience. There are at least two of 
my specimens—one dried, the other in spirits—exhibited at the 
British Museum, and I brought them another alive last November, 
which lived some days and excited much interest before he suc- 
cumbed to change of scene and diet, and the fatigues of the 
journey. One point, at least, he settled before his decease. Dr. 
Johnstone, in his History of British Zoophytes, says, in opposition to 
the opinion of former observers, that he does not move. ‘*‘ When 
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placed in a basin or plate of sea-water, the pennatule are never 
observed to change their position.” Certainly this one moved 
freely in the tank, as did others I have observed, and Professor 
Bell called my attention to the trail he had left behind him. The 
sea-pen is a beautiful object, its great feather-like pinne ex- 
panded and waving, with all their little flower-like polyps out and 
on the alert, and its semi-transparent quill expanding and con- 
tracting, and its general appearance exactly resembling the great 
feather of some curious bird. The Latin names, with their 
English equivalents, sea-rope, sea-pen, sea-rush, are a true boon 
to the unscientific naturalist, and I could wish that all other 
species were christened as suggestively, according to their appear- 
ance, instead of merely commemorating by their names the vanity 
of their first discoverers, and illustrating the difficulty of coining 
European surnames into tolerable Latin. 

With regard to these creatures, the older opinion invariably was 
that they often swam about near the surface. The curious may 
read the various statements of earlier observers, collected to be 
contradicted in Johnstone’s work. Bodasch, the original discoverer 
of the funiculina, asserts that he saw the sea-pens swimming 
in a beautiful phosphorescent light in 1749, when going to Mar- 
seilles. I lighted upon a curious confirmation of this when 
searching the Museum for the virgularia Darwin saw at Bahia. 
Among the collection of sea-pens, I found what was evidently the 
calcareous centre of one, described in Gray’s catalogue of 1870 
as Osteocella Cliftoni. It is labelled as follows, “‘ the backbone 
taken out of the marine animal in bottle marked No. 1. I caught 
him swimming with great rapidity in shallow water.—G. Clifton.” 
The catalogue proceeds (the bottle never reached the Museum) : 
‘Tt has much the appearance of being the bone or axis of a pen- 
natula, but they hardly swim with great rapidity.” Iam glad to say 
that the words in the Museum catalogue are marked with an 
imperative d, which I suppose means dele. Probably the corrector 
agrees with me that it is better to accept the testimony of an 
eye-witness in the first instance, making all due allowance for 
inaccuracy or exaggeration, having regard to the character, 
temperament, and previous record of the observer himself. It is 
hardly necessary to remind my readers of the many instances in 
which travellers’ tales, disbelieved and discredited at home, have 
turned out to be true, thus turning the tables upon the 
uncivil and incredulous. I cannot, from personal observation, 
throw any light upon the question whether the sea-pen swims ; 
but I think I can help to disprove its alleged erect position in the 
mud. In the first place, all the specimens I have yet obtained 
have come, not from a soft muddy bottom, but from a bank of 
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hard sand, where they have come up entangled in the long line set 
for plaice and flounders, or transfixed by one of the hooks. I was 
not alive to all the conditions of the problem until the present 
year; but I can vouch that the last specimen I obtained had a 
hook right through the extreme tip of the bulb of the quill, which 
is alleged to be buried inches deep in the mud. I am not writing 
a scientific treatise, but my digression is not without an object. 
Oban, the most favoured haunt of the Pennatulide, is also the 
summer head-quarters of innumerable yachts. Many owners, it is 
roundly asserted, are not altogether innocent of splashing for 
sea trout at the mouths of the rivers, in defiance of the law, and 
other poaching practices, while some, alas, sink so low as to 
persecute and harry the beautiful, innocent and useful sea-gulls 
and terns. Let them rather exert their energies in the attempt to 
solve such problems as I have indicated, and the many others which 
every day’s dredging suggests. If they will only try it, they will 
find their reward in a new reason for visiting scenes of wonderful 
beauty, and in an amusement of surpassing interest. Amateur 
trawlers also, and professionals, might do good service by keeping 
an eye to the rubbish ; it fills my soul with profound melancholy 
to think what treasures are daily thrown away under that con- 
temptuous designation. Any living specimens of these creatures 
sent to Professor Bell by parcel post next May or June would be 
most thankfully acknowledged, as I know that he is anxious to 
try to induce them to reproduce the lost top. I may suggest 
similar experiments to managers of aquaria, especially at such 
stations as Rothesay, Oban, and Glasgow. There are also further 
points to be investigated, such as the nature, extent, and origin of 
the phosphorescence which is another characteristic of all the 
creatures ; and the reason why the sea-pen is called Pennatula 
phosphorea. Is this light electrical, or due to some spontaneously 
inflammable substance ; or is it due to special phosphorescent 
organs, bands of fatty substance—“ cordoni luminosi,” as Panceri 
calls them in his studies on the phosphorescence of marine animals ? 
Lastly, as Darwin says, ‘“‘ what is an invidual?” How suggestive 
is the fact that these creatures are, from one point of view, the 
homes of innumerable polyps, feeding independently, and even 
capable of separate existence; while from another they are one 
creature retreating into the mud, in the instance of the sea-rush ; 
crawling and waving its feathers with one motion, in that of the 
sea-pen ; even if its swimming rapidly, or at all, is treated as dis- 
proved. Ifa colony, how obedient are its subjects! if a unit, how 
singularly independent are its different parts ! 

But it is high time we should return to our dredging, and this 
time we push across nearly to the opposite side of the loch before 
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our net is let down for a draught. As we row across, a seal puts 
up his round, shiny head within fifty yards of the boat, and after a 
good stare, dives down as if he did not like the looks of the party ; 
and he only reappears after some five minutes, as a mere speck on 
the glassy surface of the water. Ido not even grasp at the rifle, 
which is in its cover at the bottom of the boat; but it was the 
death of a seal which, on a former occasion, enabled me to find the 
right place for dredging up the Serpule, which are so beautiful 
either alive as aquarium specimens, or dead as coral-like ornaments. 
I had finished my lunch on the island a little lower down than 
we are now, and was enjoying the pipe of peace, and watching the 
buzzards wheeling round the opposite peak, and two old ravens 
soaring, croaking over my head, when a seal made his appearance 
suddenly within fifty yards. I seldom shoot at seals in the water ; 
but this opportunity was too good to be lost, as I had promised a 
skin to a friend, and in another instant he was struggling on the 
surface, soon to struggle no more. He floated until the boat, 
hastily launched, almost touched him, but sank just as the men 
were reaching out the boat-hook towards him. Next morning the 
boatmen easily recovered his body with the small trawl-net, and 
with it a quantity of very large white twisted tubes, which I found 
on the rock where they had been thrown away. Next day saw me 
round at the same place with the dredge, and in the first haul, just 
where the seal had sunk, the net came up quite full of these 
Serpule, far larger and more beautiful than I had ever seen before in 
many years dredging ; and this place once discovered, I have never 
since failed to obtain similar specimens when wanted—a good 
illustration how curiously local are the various sea creatures. 
Their large red flowers protrude from every tube, the living petals 
surrounding a central stopper, and retreating in an instant if the 
shadow of anything in motion comes across them. In this hasty 
disappearance they are unlike another tube-worm, the sabella, 
which makes its tube not of lime but of sand and mud, and keeps 
out its large striped, brownish fan unless actually touched or 
molested. 

I must pass rapidly over the rest of our afternoon’s sport. 
Every now and then, the contents of the dredge are discoloured with 
a brilliant violet dye, the unfailing indication that we have captured 
a sea-hare. “This curious molluse carries its shell inside and, like 
the cuttle fish, exudes a quantity of colouring matter when 
captured or disturbed. Its name seems singularly inapplicable to 
the round, dark gelatinous lump which is discovered in the middle 
of the violet dye, but is readily understood when once the creature 
has been seen crawling along, sticking up its two comical long 
ears. Other sea slugs, the orange Doris, its back adorned with 
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the yellow tassel which represents its lungs; and the graceful 
feathery Eolis. Every haul provides specimens of the Comatula, 
or rosy, feather star, which should be looked upon with respect as 
the sole British example of the oldest family of starfish on earth, 
the stalked Crinoids. Every time the dredge comes up there are 
half a dozen, at least, of these dark red objects limply adhering 
to the sides, or mixed up with harder creatures to the detriment 
of their brittle feathers. If put into sea water they immediately 
expand, and present the appearance of a living crimson lake sea- 
weed, with ten slender feathery fronds extended from a common 
centre. If you examine them more closely, you will perceive 
that the ten fronds are really five arms, each divided near the 
point of junction with the cup-shaped base, which contains the 
small soft body. When young, it still more nearly resembles a 
plant or sea-weed, as it grows attached to the sand or rock by 
a long, simple jointed stalk, and waits until it has attained a 
certain degree of maturity before it breaks loose from its fetters 
and dares the perils of existence as a free, moving and swimming 
creature. Its colour varies a good deal from dark to light red, 
with parts of its arms often nearly white, and I have caught 
one quite of a sandy colour. I also once captured one of a 
light greyish colour, with feathers so long and hairy in their 
appearance, and altogether so different in its characteristics from 
ordinary specimens, that I almost hoped it was a new species 
and not merely a curious variety. Alas! it arrived at the Museum 
during holiday time, and was so utterly broken to pieces before 
it could be examined that it was impossible to identify it. I 
have sent up several Comatule in spirits; in sea-water they in- 
variably break in pieces: some to take their place in the spirit 
room of the Museum with many others to illustrate their geo- 
graphical distribution ; others to a distinguished scientific inquirer, 
who was making a microscopic investigation of the parasites 
which infest them—a proof of the fact that the dredge opens 
another half-explored world to the microscopic student. 

Other starfish make their appearance in large numbers; nume- 
rous specimens of the common brittle sandstar, with those long, 
snaky arms, from which the various‘: members of the family take 
their generic name of Ophiura; quantities of beautiful rosy sun 
stars, with twelve to fifteen rough, bristly rays, symmetrically 
arranged ; of all sizes, from great fellows as big as a plate, to little 
ones not larger than a shilling; and more rarely, their near rela- 
tion the purple sunstar, different in colour and shape, and much 
smoother in its texture, with only nine to eleven rays. Eyed 
cribellas also come to the surface, rosy and stiff, not looking the 
least like live creatures and determined enemies of the oysters, 
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whelks, and scallops; and next, the curious bird’s-foot sea-stars, 
like a five-sided orange fritter, the thinnest and flattest of starfish, 
flexible, like a piece of leather, and composed of a whitish mem- 
brane edged with red, like the webbed foot of a duck, uniting five 
red rays which extend to its angles from a centre of the same 
colour. 

I must merely roughly enumerate other objects of interest, shells 
of many sorts and colours, living and dead, from great clams to 
tiny cowries. Red and transparent ascidians of various sizes and 
shapes. Creeping things innumerable ; galateas like tiny lobsters, 
and shrimps, prawns, and sand-hoppers of varied hues. But the 
ducks are flying in to feed, and I have had many warning hints 
from the most sensible member of the party that it is time we were 
turning home. The very last haul of the dredge provides us with 
three more specimens of the sea-rush, two of them so large that 
they cannot go into any of our bottles, and are triumphantly con- 
signed to the large jar of sea water which is destined to replenish 
the foot tubs which we have turned for the time into aquaria. One 
is fourteen inches and a half long, and a special tube has to be 
sent from London for its transport; but neither is perfect, and I 
plead in vain for another turn, when perhaps the black tulip, the 
four-leaved shamrock, may yet crown our efforts. 

More prudent counsels prevail, especially as my own common 
sense admits that we shall be late enough home as it is. For once 
we have a fair breeze, and not too much of it, to take us out of the 
loch; but, although it carries us swiftly along, the sun is setting 
over Jura before we turn homewards in Crinan Bay. I will not 
endeavour to rival Black, by describing the gorgeous colouring of 
cloud and hill. All is subdued to a dull purple before we reach our 
landing-place, but although the day has been long for all, and 
tiring for some, the whole party are longing for another day when 
they may again explore the depths of “‘the great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great 
beasts.” 


A. E. Gatrnorne Harpy. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue proximity of the Session has doubtless had something to do 
with the comparative paucity of platform speeches delivered during 
the month by prominent politicians. We are not regretting the 
circumstance. On the contrary, the public may be congratulated 
on this temporary lull in a storm of loquacity which, as a rule, only 
blows too fiercely and too persistently. There have been other 
reasons, however, for the silence observed by many of our orators, 
besides the approaching advent of the Opening of Parliament. The 
prevailing malady, which people have agreed to call influenza, 
but which is rather a form of malarial fever, imposed silence on 
two statesmen whom the country does not hear too often, and 
whom it always hears with pleasure and profit. Lord Hartington 
has been compelled to desist for the present from public speaking, 
and Lord Salisbury was prevented by grave and protracted indis- 
position from fulfillmg an engagement at Grantham, where his 
appearance had been looked forward to with great interest. Warm 
as is our admiration for the statesmanlike speeches of the Prime 
Minister, it is impossible to be altogether sorry when he is saved 
from the additional burden of platform oratory. His duties are 
quite heavy enough, without his being called on to go through the 
fatigue incidental to long journeys in wintry weather, to what are 
called popular ovations, and all the heat and excitement of public 
meetings. As for the favourite orators of the Opposition, though, 
from Mr. Gladstone downwards, they have not been absolutely 
silent during the past month, they have been less active and volu- 
minous than usual, in consequence, no doubt, of the conviction 
which has forced itself on their minds that the policy of the 
Government in Ireland, instead of turning out the failure they 
predicted it would be, has been conspicuously and incontestably 
successful, and that the daily increasing order, tranquillity, and 
prosperity in that island afford them no suitable text for the gloomy 
philippics they would like to deliver. Hence they prefer to husband 
their oratorical energies for the coming Session of Parliament, 
when, as they well know, the Government will be obliged to bring 
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forward a certain number of Bills which, like all Measures intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, afford abundant opportunity for 
criticism and opposition, sincere and bond fide, or the reverse. 

So far, the Government has contrived to keep its intentions, in 
regard to coming legislation, more or less secret. At any rate, the 
details of none of its schemes have been laid before the world. But 
there can hardly be any doubt as to the general character of the 
principal Measure to which it will invite the attention of Parlia- 
ment. We are aware that the more factious and obstructive 
members of the Opposition count on barring the way to useful and 
creditable legislation by raising long and acrimonious debates over 
the Report of the Judges who sat on the Commission for trying 
the issues between Mr. Parnell and the Times newspaper. But it 
may possibly turn out that their plans in that direction will be 
defeated. The Judges have not yet reported to Parliament; nor 
does anyone know what the nature and burden of their Report will 
be. Conceivably, too, reasons may arise for rendering the Opposition 
not over eager to parade the name of the Leader of the Irish Party 
as ostentatiously as in former times. In any case, the Government 
ought to be strong enough and firm enough to prevent the time 
at the disposal of Parliament from being wasted by retrospective 
invectives and stale insinuations, whose purport is well understood. 

There need be no doubt that an Irish Land Purchase Bill will 
figure prominently in the official programme of this year’s Session. 
Nor can anyone harbour any honest misconception as to the object 
the Government will have in introducing it. There will be no 
compulsory sale nor purchase of land enacted by the Bill; but 
facilities will be given to tenants who desire to become proprietors 
of their holdings, and who hold from landlords that are willing to 
part with the ownership to their tenants. In a word, the whole 
scheme and entire operation of the measure will be voluntary ; and 
it will depend on the peasants and landlords of Ireland whether its 
clauses are or are not carried into effect. Some persons appear to 
think that the Measure, no matter how ingeniously conceived, or 
how skilfully piloted through the House of Commons, will there 
incur perilous gales, and may perhaps suffer shipwreck. We do 
not share that fear. That resistance to the Bill will be keen, 
bitter, and unscrupulous, we entertain no doubt, nor shall we be 
astonished to find among its more active opponents the very men 
who not long ago themselves advocated the creation of peasant 
proprietors in Ireland with the countenance and assistance of the 
State; for the Leader of the Opposition and his present followers 
have prepared us for anything. But the Measure will assuredly 
be carried; and its adoption will tend yet further to pacify the 
sister island, and to blunt the weapons of faction. 
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We trust those persons will be disappointed who are still flatter- 
ing themselves that they will be able to dedicate the coming 
Session, if not exclusively, at least mainly, to Irish affairs. They 
perhaps will be in some degree diverted from their purpose, when 
they find themselves invited to discuss a Tithe Bill. We do not 
conceal from ourselves the grave difficulties and exceptional danger 
that must perforce accompany a parliamentary struggle over this 
question. There are so many different interests to conciliate, so 
many jealousies and rivalries to appease, that the Government will 
indeed give proof both of dexterous and of fortunate statesman- 
ship should it succeed in persuading Parliament to settle, once 
and for all, the thorny controversy concerning Tithes. The Bill 
will be looked for with the keenest interest ; and the debate to 
which it wil] give rise will be long and lively. People are asking 
themselves, moreover, what the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
do with his surplus. In the serious business of National Finance, 
Mr. Goschen has no equal. But, as he lamented in his.vigorous 
speech on the 22nd, a Chancellor of the Exchequer never occupies 
a more difficult and dangerous position than when he is called upon 
to remit taxation, in consequence of his successful handling of the 
public purse. The persons who are benefited by remission merely 
consider that justice, and only tardy justice, has been done to 
them, while the much larger multitude of people who reap no 
benefit by the reduced burdens, consider themselves aggrieved and 
their claims overlooked. We will not venture to lift the veil which 
Mr. Goschen has maintained so discreetly between himself and the 
public. All we will say is that, should the Government decide to 
devote any of the Surplus to the cause of Assisted Education, it 
will assume another task of immense diffieulty and peril, and that 
we shall watch the performance in this respect with no little 
anxiety. Clearly, the work of the Session will be heavy and varied. 
But there is no reason why it should not conclude as happily as all 
its predecessors in the existing Parliament. 


The one sensational incident of the month in Foreign Politics 
has been the Ultimatum addressed by Lord Salisbury to the 
Cabinet of Lisbon, followed by the immediate submission of 
Portugal. When we last wrote, the wearisome controversy was 
still dragging its slow length along; but the country was well 
satisfied to leave the conduct of it in the hands of Lord Salisbury. 
The sequel showed that its confidence was not misplaced. It is 
not often that a Power of the first rank manifests so much patience 
in dealing with the vexatious recalcitrancy of a petty and power- 
less State as the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs exhibited in 
the earlier stages of the difference with Portugal, and, indeed, 
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even after Europe had received full tidings of the buccaneering 
exploits of Major Serpa Pinto in the Makololo country. But when 
it became indisputably evident that the Portuguese Government 
at home was only protracting negotiations with us in order to 
afford its agents on the Shiré river, and in Nyassaland, to make 
good, by gatling guns and other deeds of violence, its newly- 
advanced demand of sovereignty over territories where an English 
Protectorate had already been proclaimed, it was no longer 
possible to observe an attitude of endless forbearance. Accord- 
ingly a sharp and summary Ultimatum was handed, on the 11th of 
February, by Mr. Petre, to the Portuguese Cabinet, insisting on 
the immediate and unqualified evacuation by Portuguese troops 
and Portuguese agents from the districts in question, and the 
English Minister at Lisbon was instructed to quit the Portuguese 
capital in case a satisfactory answer was not returned within 
twenty-four hours. Senhor Barros Gomez and his colleagués 
engaged to comply with the summons, but at the same time 
protested that they yielded only to force manifestly superior to any 
Portugal had at its command. The result of this foolish reserva- 
tion has been to create in Lisbon, Oporto, and other Portuguese 
towns a state of excitement which would have proved exceedingly 
dangerous to Portugal had Senhor Barros Gomez had to deal with 
a Power less tolerant of insult than Great Britain. But Lord 
Salisbury, playing, as usual, the -part of peacemaker, has ignored 
the provocations addressed to this country by Portuguese public 
opinion, and has remained satisfied with exacting the punctual 
and precise execution of the bond to which the Portuguese 
Ministry set its seal before making way for another Cabinet. 
Every preparation had been made to enforce our demands on the 
Zambesi, in the event of their not being peacefully complied with. 
The spectacle which the Portuguese have presented to the world 
during the past fortnight is not calculated to raise them in the 
estimation of the world. They have talked of appealing to the 
principle of arbitration, which they themselves had outraged by 
the action of Major Serpa Pinto; and, finding this expedient use- 
less, they have since been engaged in the childish task of boycot- 
ting British goods and British commerce. In this endeavour they 
will probably not be successful; but, if they could succeed in it, 
the injury they would inflict on themselves would be immeasurably 
in excess of any damage they could wreak on this country. It is 
to be regretted that they ,should have been encouraged in their 
frenzied and futile attitude by the tone of the Parisian press, which 
has seized the occasion to parade once more the rooted hostility of 
public opinion in France to this country. We must console our- 
selves that the hatred we seem to excite among our nearest 
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neighbours is felt by them, with equal keenness, for Germany, 
Italy, and Austria—in fact, for every country that is powerful 
enough, or has sufficiently powerful allies, to resist the ambitions 
which it is well known France continues to cherish. 

We have said that this is the only foreign incident during the 
month that can be described as being of a sensational character. 
But Politics Abroad have been by no means dull or stationary. In 
Vienna a conference of exceeding interest and of the utmost 
moment has been held, under the presidency of Count Taafe, 
between the more reasonable German and the more moderate 
Bohemian deputies of the Cisleithan Reichsrath, with the object of 
healing the bitter differences that have long subsisted between the 
two, and of forming a Government Party that shall repose on a 
safer and less invidious principle than that of race antagonism. 
It is well known that the real guiding spirit of the conference was 
the Emperor himself; and, guided by his wise counsels, the 
Deputies arrived at an agreement which, if loyally observed by both 
sides, will tend materially to strengthen Austria’s position. Of 
course, a reconciliation between the moderate men of all Parties 
could not be effected without inflaming all the more extreme and 
violent politicians. But if domestic concord can only be established 
in Bohemia by the reappearance at its deliberations of the German 
members, and a similar condition of affairs can be brought about 
in the legislature at Vienna, the House of Hapsburg will be able to 
confront its external enemies with more composure and assurance. 

The attempt of M. de Giers to create fresh embarrassment for 
Austria by questioning the right of the Bulgarians to borrow money 
and pledge their railways for the advance has proved wholly 
unsuccessful; and the practical hard-headed politicians of Sofia 
continue to conduct their affairs, notwithstanding the ill-humour 
of Russia, with remarkable success, and with a tranquillity that 
contrasts favourably with the perpetual restlessness that reigns 
at Belgrade. The Sultan has refused to alienate the Bulgarians by 
seeking to limit their efforts to develop the resources of the 
Principality ; and, in that direction, the Turkish Government has 
been displaying sound statesmanship. It may be doubted, however, 
whether its treatment of the Cretan Question has been equally 
opportune and sagacious. The recent Firman regarding Candia 
has not only failed to satisfy the inhabitants of the island, but has 
provoked a good deal of criticism in quarters avowedly friendly to 
‘Turkey. The position of M. Tricoupis and the Hellenic Govern- 
ment is being rendered exceedingly difficult; and there are many 
who think that, with the advent of Spring, arms, ammunition, 
and food will be poured into Crete from Greece, with the object of 
reluming the at present smouldering insurrection. 
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It will perhaps be observed that we have said nothing, this 
month, of the relations of France and Germany. Happily, there 
is nothing to say. They maintain towards each other a demeanour 
of respectful reserve. The domestic politics of the two countries 
have been not without interest; though the interest has been 
greater on the eastern side of the Rhine, where the strikes of the 
miners in Westphalia, and the Bill against the Socialists have 
been giving Prince Bismarck abundant material for thought. 

The death of the Duke d’Aosta, for two years and a half King 
Amadeus of Spain, has saddened the Italian Court and the Italian 
people ; while in Spain itself, the recovery of the young Sovereign 
from an illness that at one time seemed likely to be fatal, has left 
Sefior Sagasta free, with the aid of his new cabinet, to prepare 
for a General Election by carrying his Budget and his Suffrage 
Bill. 


January 28th. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Mr. Balfour’s Scheme for Irish Education. 


To tae Eprrors or tae ‘“ Nationa Review.” 

‘GENTLEMEN, 

The best way to understand the subject is to begin by explaining 
Irish grievances and Irish demands. The Freeman’s Journal for Decem- 
ber 3 says :—‘‘ Mr. Balfour leaves Trinity College, with its vast wealth 
and resources, to a sect which is not a fifth of the population.” What 
does this mean? The writer is not speaking of what Trinity College, 
Dublin, was in old times, though his description only applies to that 
state. Its vast wealth and resources are now open to all, though it is 
pretended that they are reserved for a few. Suppose Maynooth or the 
Sarbonne, or any Romish Continental University, were to open all its 
honours and emoluments to all communions, would it not be a falsehood 
to say that they were still reserved to one sect? What has Trinity 
College, Dublin, reserved for the members of the Irish Church in this 
general scramble for all? Nothing, except that she continues to 
worship God in the chapel, and to instruct her own children in their 
religion, whether Divinity students or not. For this, we are told that 
all her vast wealth and resources are reserved for not a fifth of the 
population. 

Now, what does Rome want? She must have a lay Maynooth, 
endowed equal to Trinity College, Dublin. In this she is to teach all— 
not only religion, but Aristotle’s Philosophy of Substance and History 
as viewed by the enemies of English rule. As to all other branches of 
learning, the less said the better. But let us suppose this University 
endowed, and its doors opened, who are to come for entrance? It is 
not to be supposed that all are to be fed, taught, and housed for 
nothing. The privilege in Trinity College, Dublin, is reserved for, 
suppose, thirty, who are called sizars. As to those at a new college 
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who shall be required to pay, few could afford it, and of those who could 
the most will go at once to professions, as Physic, Law, and Trade, and 
the rest to Trinity College, Dublin. 

It is to be remembered that of the Irish, at least of the Romanists, 
very few are in circumstances to seek a University education for their 
sons ; they could not maintain them there. At Maynooth strong farmers 
and shopkeepers pay because it leads to the position of the priesthood. 
But to what would Mr. Balfour's college lead? To nothing! Even if 
all could be fed, lodged, and even clothed for four years, parents would 
not send them there, because it would be four years—most im- 
portant ones—utterly thrown away. Mr. Balfour says that what he 
will give is not a Roman Catholic University, nor endowed Theological 
chairs, but a well-equipped college for teaching Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Medicine, and Law. We note here that History and 
Philosophy are omitted as too delicate to be meddled with. Why so? 
Because History—Irish, at least—must be explained by either a loyal or 
a rebel key, and Philosophy would treat on the difference between 
substance and accidents, Aristotle, Locke, &c. 

It may be asked, if a college is to be founded, but not a University, 
what is the essential difference between the two? It strikes us that the 
difference does not lie in the fact that there are various colleges in a 
University—for Dublin has only one—nor in residence being or not 
being required, but in the fact that a University grants degrees, and a 
mere college does not. It does not seem to us a grave matter if the 
proposed college could or could not grant degrees. The Roman 
Catholic University in Stephen’s Green grants degrees already, and 
their value stands for very little. The Dublin Evening Mail for December 
8 gives Mr. Balfour very good advice. Whatever plan he proposes will 
be opposed by English Radicals and Irish Home Rulers. Though it 
were a perfect plan, it will be opposed for its author's sake. The Mail 
advises thus:—‘‘In our humble opinion, he ought to request the 
(Roman) Catholic bishops to draw out a scheme, and then to submit it 
to the Irish popular members for their approval. Until these two 
parties have concurred, the Government ought not to touch the question 
with a' forty-foot pole. If they agree on a scheme ”’—and, we would 
add, affix their signatures, bishops’ with their crosses attached, and 
M.P.s’ names in full—*‘ the Government then can consider whether it 
is one whicl: they can conscientiously support, and for the realisation of 
which the English and Scotch people will consent to pay a large sum of 
money. If they do not agree, then Government can fairly stand aside, 
and say that it is not the Government or the Imperial Parliament that 
is maintaining your alleged grievances, but your own miserable dis- 
sensions.” 

It is now time to state Mr. Balfour’s three conditions. The first is, 
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that the Irish bishops and M.P.s should accept the plan; the second, 
that it should not be used as a means of upsetting the Ministry ; the 
third, that it shall be approved in England and Scotland. As to the 
first condition, the Freeman’s Journal of December 3 says that it must 
be laid before Parliament in the first place. As to the second, he treats 
it with scorn. To the third, he replies ‘‘ Bunkum!” which means, we 
suppose, humbug. The meaning of all is, “ Produce your plan,” and 
we will upset it because it comes from you and not from the G. O. M., 
and because it comes from an English and not from an Irish Parlia- 
ment. The Dublin Evening Mail does not care about an attack from 
the Home Rule M.P.s, because it says that Government could meet it 
by dropping the Bill. The Dublin Evening Mail thinks that the second 
condition—that Mr. Balfour’s scheme should not be used by any party 
in Parliament as a means of attack upon their adversaries—is intended 
to protect Trinity College, Dublin, from destruction or disestablishment. 
But we cannot see how Mr. Balfour’s Bill, being entertained, or even 
passed, would lead to the plunder or degradation of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Of course, Parliament can do what it pleases, even by im- 
peachment and cutting off the provost’s head. But we see not how 
this Bill would facilitate such matters. 

Mr. Balfour’s plan seems to be (1) to endow, for a Roman Catholic 
college, professional chairs for all secular subjects, except History and 
Philosophy ; (2) to protect Protestant students in such college from 
being compelled to receive Romish Theological teaching, or from suffer- 
ing in secular learning from their refusal ; and (3) to oblige the students 
in such college to seek degrees in an open examination along with the 
students of Trinity. ‘It would be fatal,” says Mr. Balfour, “to the 
cause of higher education in Ireland, if Catholic and Protestant were 
not brought into competition in obtaining the degrees and honours of 
University training. If you do not bring them into competition, you 
might find that either the Protestant or the Catholic standard was 
lowered to meet the temporary necessities of their clients, and the cause 
of good education would suffer.” 

This is Mr. Balfour’s opinion as to the advantage of a common 
degree examination for the students of divers colleges. Now let us 
hear what the Dublin Evening Mail, a high Conservative and collegiate 
authority, says. It thinks that Rome may have a real grievance in 
Divinity chairs not being endowed for her by the State. It also thinks 
that, if a Romish college were compelled to reduce or alter what it 
requires in its students, in order to a degree, to the level of the de- 
mand made in an undenominational college like Trinity College, 
Dublin, its teaching would be mutilated and devitalized. We have 


now given both sides of a most thorny question, and so we leave it to 
our readers, 
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But we have not quite done; we must make a few more remarks. 
Mr. Balfour complains that of the Trinity College, Dublin, students, 
only 6 per cent. are Romanists, though five-sixths of our people are of 
that communion. But that is because, of those who are of the rank 
to send sons to reside in a University, or take advantage of it at all 
without residence, the vast majority of such of our people are non- 
Romanist. Look at the bench of magistrates—look at the grand juries 
—look at the income-tax ; it will be seen that 6 per cent. will be found 
to represent Romanism by all these tests. Then look.at the professions 
which do not require a University education, with or without residence. 
St. Cecilia Street School teaches Medicine to Romanists. They may be 
counted by the hundred. Look at solicitors’ offices: they are full of 
Romanists ; so are merchants’ offices, and all kinds of shops, and civil 
services. Romanists have no time for a four years’ residence in a 
University; and were it free, they would regard the time as thrown 
away. Scotland, we are told, has four Universities granting degrees. 
But there are degrees and degrees. Mr. Balfour would compel the 
students of this new college to compete for degrees with the Trinity 
College, Dublin, men. I know not what he thinks of the degrees now 
given at the Royal University. Perhaps he undervalues them, and 
fears a flood of similar ones. At any rate, he will not allow Brumma- 
gem-plated goods to have a hall mark like the real article. But what 
are the Scotch Universities more than our Queen’s Colleges ? Residence 
is required neither in the one nor the other. In fact, they are much 
the same; degrees being to be had at our Royal University. 

Mr. Balfour will endow a college of residence, but not a Theological 
chair. Well, suppose that when he has provided every other chair 
except Historical and Philosophical chairs, which would set men think- 
ing—suppose then that the Romish bishops were to pay a Theological 
chair in Mr. Balfour’s new college, as it seems can be done in the 
Queen’s Colleges at present. How could this differ from his endowing a 
Theological College? Mr. Balfour says: “I believe I am right in 
saying that any sect in Ireland, any religious denomination in Ireland 
which desired it, may establish in one of these Queen’s Colleges a dean, 
and then, under the charter framed under the Act of Parliament, any 
child of parents belonging to that denomination, may be obliged, under 
the severest penalties which it is in the power of academical authorities to 
inflict—namely, under a penalty such as of expulsion; any child, I say, 
is obliged to attend the religious services of the particular denomina- 
tion to which his parents belong. So that, if Iam not mistaken—as 1 
think I am not—if the Roman Catholics choose to have a claim of 
residence in these colleges, every child of Roman Catholic parents 
would, by the charter, having the force of Act of Parliament, be obliged, 
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so far as I can see, not merely to attend Theological lectures, but to go 
to Mass, and, I presume, also to go to confession.” 

This is all plain enough; but the fact is no Romish bishop has 
appointed any such guardian, though the college offers to pay him—no 
such, to watch over the faith and morals of his children who, in pursuit 
of knowledge nowhere else to be had, venture into the forbidden fields 
of the Queen’s Colleges. Why does not the bishop appoint such a 
censor morum, and of Divinity, in a city likely to pervert both? Why 
does he call the college godless, when all the godlessness lies at his 
own door, because he will do nothing for his children? Let Jesuit 
casuistry answer these questions. It seems to us, outsiders, that because 
his children, in search of the pearls of knowledge, will plunge into 
forbidden seas, he will not stretch out a rope or a finger to save them 
from being engulphed in infidelity, or swallowed by the sharks of vice 
who abound in great cities. 

Mr. Balfour provides that no Protestant studying there should have 
religion forced on him, or should suffer for refusing it. He may spare 
his anxiety. No Protestant would ever enter such a Maynooth Bastille, 
or prison house, for forcing minds into a Procrustean mode of thought, 
Who could be got to shut up their sons in this lay monastery, or 
Jesuitical training school? Romish strong farmers and shopkeepers 
make one of their sons a kind of gentleman, by sending him to May- 
nooth and the priesthood. For this youth the parents have to pay the 
college, say, £200 as a fee, which will cover all cost of his keeping, 
lodging, and teaching. When the farmer or shopkeeper has done this, 
his purse is shut up. All the other sons may take to shopkeeping, 
farming, or, if they have more brains, to law or medicine, or emigrate. 
But none of these need, or could endure, four years of seclusion ina 
Popish prison-house. Whom could the new college catch as students ? 
Paupers alone; the cream of the National schools, who would prefer 
scholastic life to ready-money payments in the police, excise, post-office, 
&c. We can suppose some free studentships, such as Trinity College, 
Dublin, offers to sizars. But to suppose that a new college could fill 
its halls with paupers, with nothing to pay—this would require such 
sums as no endowment could supply. Besides, these four years 
would lead to nothing; they would be a cul de sac, with nothing to 
follow, unless scholarships and fellowships for them all, such as would 
satisfy them for losing all the chances of the outer world. Mr. Balfour 
is mistaken in supposing that Ireland calls for this college. No one 
does so but the bishops. Even the eighty-five M.P.’s support the claim 
only because the bishops compel them to do so. 

If Mr. Balfour will spend the public money according to Irish ideas, 
as put forth by the bishops and M.P.s, his hand will never be out of 
the purse. Very well. Let them present their joint plan, if it pleases 
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the Ministry, and England, and Scotland; let them set to work, but 
do not let those gentlemen touch the money. He may build the college 
and endow the chairs ; and, then, if no pupils come, as in the former 
attempts, he can at least say that he did what he could, and that the 
failure is none of his. The bishops, at least, will have the opportunity 
of providing well-endowed chairs for some who hang heavy on their 
hands—the English “ ’verts,” laymen from Oxford and Cambridge, and 
married clergymen who cannot be employed in the priesthood. We 
have read Archbishop Walsh’s speech, reported in the Freeman’s Journal 
of December 6. The only point of agreement we can see between his 
plan and Mr. Balfour's is, that for degrees the students of both affiliated 
colleges of the present University—that is, Trinity and the proposed new 
college—should all be examined together. 

I daresay Archbishop Walsh would want to make the governing body 
of the joint University consist of an equal number of dons from both ; 
but this is impossible without tearing up the charter of the University 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. It must be governed by a Provost and a 
Board of six Senior Fellows; under them about twenty-five Junior 


Fellows, who mount up to’the Board by seniority. Now, what would’ 


Archbishop Walsh want? Is it that six dunderheads from Maynooth 
should, without examination, be put on the Board, and twenty-five 
equally dunderheaded, without such an examination as our Fellows 
have to pass, should be put on the list of Junior Fellows? Why 
this would destroy the character of Trinity altogether! What do 
Maynooth men know of any of the sciences for which Trinity is 
famous? What have they ever written? Nothing! Are thirty-one 
scholars, ’verts, to be brought over from England and thrust, ignorant 
or not, upon the Board and Junior Fellows of Trinity? Monstrous! 
the water would drown all the whisky in the mixture. How else is 
equality to be attained ? Let Romanists galore enter Trinity as sizars, 
or otherwise ; let them gain scholarships in fair examination, as Arch- 
bishop Walsh threatens us with ; let them, as the late learned Maguire 
did, get fellowships. Why should they not, if they are five to one, 
swamp the bench of Junior and Senior Fellowships, and grasp the Provost- 
ship at last? This is the only fair stage and no favour in the case. 
Anything else would be King James’s plan with Oxford, and afterwards 
with Dublin, of forcibly pouring the water into the whisky, reducing 


Trinity College, Dublin, learning to a level with Maynooth, by the 
simple rule—sic volo, sic jubeo. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Cuartes CrosTHwaITE. 
P.S8.—I have to make three additional observations :—(1) Mr. Davitt 


has said, over and over again, that the Romanists who would send their 
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sons to a university are well able to pay, and that it would be unjust to 
make us all pay for them. (2) That the number of Romanists who 
attend Trinity College, Dublin, and the other colleges are fully as many 
as can be expected, considering how the well-off are divided between 
Romanists and non-Romanists. (8) That the eighty-five M.P.s say 
plainly that what they want is not equality, but restitution and 
supremacy. 


Hydrophobia. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE ‘“* Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


With your permission I will correct an error which, somehow 
or other, I made when quoting the statistics of Dr. Dudgeon in my 
contribution on Hydrophobia. It will be found at page 542, beginning 
with the words, ‘‘ And what are the facts?” &c. 

I will now give the quotation correctly :—‘* And what are the facts ? 
In the ten years before Pasteur began his inoculations the average 
mortality from hydrophobia in France was 30; the first year of his 
operations the mortality increased to 36, 26 of them having been 
subjected to Pasteur’s treatment! So that, as Drs. Peter and Lutaud 
allege, Pasteur is actually responsible for an increase in the number of 
deaths from hydrophobia in France.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours truly, 
December 19, 1889. Gro. Herrina. 


A Deficient Currency and the Natural Result. 


To tHe Epritors or tHE ‘“‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


With reference to the gold standard, Mr. Walker asks in your 


number for January, ‘‘ What is to prevent a nation like Great Britain, 
with a high standard and time-honoured credit, going upon a gold 
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basis,” as the State of California has done for many years? I would 
say in reply that the world’s yield of gold does not afford the requisite 
quantity to enable Britain to maintain that basis. The scramble for the 
failing supply of gold causes the Bank of England to maintain a dis- 
count rate of 6 per cent., being about double that of the Bank of France 
at the same time. Suppose the adoption of the gold standard in France 
and the United States; that, with the failing supply of gold, would 
probably cause another fall of 20 per cent. in prices, and a similar 
increase in rents, debts, and taxes. The Bank of France would require 
a further reserve of £35,000,000 in gold, and the United States 
£50,000,000, to bring them up even to our precarious position. The 
United States Treasury holds £68,000,000 in silver dollars, of which 
£55,000,000 serves in the form of “certificates,” as part of the 
currency, or of the bank reserves. 

Either the Californian or Australian system of banking demands 
three times the paid-up capital per head that is available in Britain, 
and there is the further difficulty that the requisite gold is not obtain- 
able. California and Australia produce gold very largely, and both are 
so wealthy that they can retain what they require. We are aware that 
the maintenance of the gold coinage of the world, together with that 
used in the arts, leaves only about £2,000,000 per annum towards an 
increased gold coinage. 

It is inquired further whether the association of silver with gold will 
strengthen the currency. Though strongly opposed to bimetallism, I 
would observe that silver, as has been shown above, strengthens the 
currency of France and of the United States. If we hada similar pro- 
portion of silver—nearly approximating to its face value—as part of 
our bank reserves, both prices and prosperity would be much better 
maintained. 

I beg leave to assure Mr. Walker that my expression with reference 
to a*‘ bogus paper currency ” was connected only with foreign countries, 
or the proposals which have been made to inflate our own currency by 
State credit. The Scotch and Irish notes tend to economise gold, but 
even there Bank of England notes would have certain advantages. 
While the average dividend of British banks in 1886 was 12 per 
cent., we find by later reports that the Capital and Counties, and the 
National Provincial Bank of England, using only Bank of England 
notes, are paying 18 and 19 per cent. respectively. We should bear in 
mind, also, that for want of small notes, we use very much more gold in 
our circulation than is actually required. The Bank of England, 
perhaps on account of its well-regulated issue of notes, pays less than 
the average dividend by 2 per cent. 

The metallic basis of our note issues in the United Kingdom being 
£28,000,000, and the note circulation £40,000,000; for each £28 in 
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gold transferred from the circulation to the bank reserves we gain £40 
in note circulation. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
Cheltenham, Cartes WIzson. 
January 10. 


Irish Mountebanks and Mendicants. 


To rae Eprrors or THe “ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The probability is that the majority of English people are scarcely 
aware of how ridiculous and also mischievous at such times as they are 
not engaged in posing before English audiences, are the men who claim 
to represent the Irish nation. The Parnellites have two different styles: 
of manners and two different voices. One style of manner and one 
voice—each of them sham, suave, and persuasive—for English audiences; 
their second style of manner and second voice—real, violent, and tyran- 
nical—for Irish audiences. In England they pretend to be men whose 
sole desire is to benefit their Irish fellow-countrymen. In Ireland they 
labour to incite the people to oppose the law, and they exact tribute 
from their dupes. Under pleas of obtaining subscriptions for various 
purposes, such as the support of evicted tenants and the defence of 
ejectment proceedings, the Parnellites exact from the tenant-farmers 
contributions to their funds, of which the application—except of a small 
percentage of the amounts received which is granted to evicted tenants 
—is kept a close secret. The hat has also been sent round in America 
and Australia for the same purposes. It is believed that the accounts 
given by the Parnellites of the monies collected in those countries is 
greatly exaggerated. 

But, however softly and mildly the Parnellites may express them- 
selves in England, Englishmen must not allow themselves to be deceived. 
It should not be forgotten that Mr. Parnell himself—the leader of the 
Nationalist party, though a leader who either will not or cannot restrain 
his violent lieutenants and followers—has confessed on oath that he 
had endeavoured to mislead (in fact, had lied to) the British House of 
Commons. Let it also be remembered that such is the man whom Mr. 
Gladstone has welcomed as a guest at Hawarden, and to whom he is 
quite prepared to entrust the management of affairs in Ireland—a man 
who has been denounced as “steeped in treason to the lips,” and of 
‘‘marching through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire.” 
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Fortunately, there is small chance that the schemes—disastrous 
schemes—of Messrs. Parnell and Gladstone will be successful, and the 
Parnellite organ, United Ireland, in its first issue, dated January 4th, for 
the year 1890, is constrained to admit that nothing satisfactory, from a 
Parnellite point of view, has resulted from the alliance between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. 

“Tt is a truly maddening thought,” declares United Ireland, “ that 
his (Mr. Gladstone’s) master-hand should be kept from his master-work 
during the few years that, in the course of nature, now remain to him 
upon earth ; that Pretentious Salisbury and Clownish Smith and Rickety 
Balfour should hold possession, and cobble and bungle and break in the 
great workshop where Gladstone has wrought so strenuously for the 
good of the nation, and where his last great master-piece is to be 
completed.” 

How comes it that United Ireland has overlooked the fact that it was 
the nation, for whose good Mr. Gladstone had “‘ wrought so strenuously ” 
(presuming that the whole nation, and not a section of it, is referred to), 
that placed the gentlemen to whom United Ireland applies such de- 
lightful nicknames in Mr. Gladstone’s workshop to mend that statesman’s 
cobbling and bungling ? 

Let us try to understand by what means would the Parnellites, were 
they not successfully kept in check by Mr. Balfour, struggle for the good 
of the nation. Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., who just before Christmas had 
been released from jail, while a guest of a Roman Catholic Archbishop 
(Dr. Croke, of Cashel) on December 27th, addressed a meeting in the 
county Tipperary. Mr. O’Brien, referring to the advice he had given 
to the tenants on the Smith-Barry estate, asserted :— 

‘« When I came down here to ask you to strike the great blow for 
freedom and for Ireland, I confess it was with more reluctance than if I 
had come to ask you to take to the hills for Ireland ; and one thing Iam 
certain of, if that had been the call, it would have been obeyed just as 
well, and the people of Tipperary would have given their lives just as 
cheerfully as they have given up their homes for Ireland.”’ 

Thus it is with men who would prefer, under the belief that they 
would be obeyed, urging the Irish people to take to the hills, that Mr. 
Gladstone has made his “ baneful alliance.” William O’Brien’s own 
words show how dangerous it would be for the Imperial Parliament to 
make, in the government of Ireland, changes by which increased power 
would be placed in the hands of the Parnellites. 

For instance, it must have been the remarks made by Mr. O’Brien at 
Tipperary, on December 27th, that inspired United Ireland to pro- 
claim— 

“‘The grabber who, in the existing state of things, would go to 
Tipperary for pleasure, would go to h-l for diversion. The evictor 
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might as well advertise desirable residences over the surging of an 
earthquake, or round the crater of an active volcano.” 

(Can United Ireland’s unusual delicacy in using a dash for the alter- 
native place to Tipperary be due to Mr. Gladstone having entertained 
Mr. Parnell ?) . 

The result of the interference by the Parnellites in Tipperary has 
been to make a hell of the place; and such would be the case in the 
whole of Ireland did they get their way. United Ireland of January 11th, 
clumsily endeavouring to be facetious over an announcement that Mr. 
Dudgeon, who had successfully planted, with loyal tenants, the Mas- 
sereene and Coolgreany estates, is about to do the same on the Curras 
estate, makes use of the following threat :— 

“Tf he will transfer himself and his stock company to Tipperary, and 
proceed to plant them there, we think we can promise him a very lively 
entertainment while it lasts.” 

It is only necessary to recall to mind the outrages that have been 
committed in Ireland since the commencement of the Parnellite agita- 
tion, and the evidence that has been given at the Parnell Commission, 
to be able to form an opinion of the nature of the “lively entertain- 
ment” in Tipperary, promised by United Ireland. But it is not in 
Tipperary alone that there is a prospect of some lively entertainment 
being afforded. The same paper, in a leading article on the increase of 
judicial rents made in the schedule just issued by the Land Commission, 
declares : 

‘** We can hardly fancy, in the present condition of the country, there 
is a farmer foolish enough to pay the increase on the judicial rent, or a 
rack-renter mad enough to attempt to enforce it.” 

Englishmen know well that the tenants in Ireland have been granted 
boons that no tenantry in other parts of the world have received. It 
is time that those Englishmen who supvort Mr. Gladstone should open 
their eyes and see how impossible it would be to satisfy the Parnellite 
faction. 

There are not any concessions, except such as would be unjust to 
the loyal and law-abiding inhabitants of Ireland, that could, in any 
possible way, satisfy the mountebanks and greedy mendicants who 
compose the Parnellite Party. What the members of that party desire 
is power to plunder the Unionists in Ireland, and by thus depriving 
them of all influence in the country, pave the way towards separation 
from England. Let the English constituencies with no uncertain voice 
declare that the demands of the Parnellites will never be granted, and 
then the support those men receive from abroad will be stopped, and 
they will speedily retire into the obscurity from which they sprang. 
It is worse than nonsense to speak of trusting men such as are the 
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Parnellites with any authority, They would only abuse it, and pro- 
vide what United Ireland calls a “lively entertainment” for their 
political opponents. 
Remaining, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Dublin, Grorce W. Rouxton. 
January 15th, 1890. 


An Economic Cure for Socialism. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The National Review was the first leading organ of the press to 
give a true and exhaustive account of our work Free Trade in Capital. 
While your article bore witness to a thorough investigation of the subject 
and a complete mastery of the new truths, our work has experienced the 
fate which is apt to overtake any closely-reasoned exposition running 
counter to deep-rooted prejudices, namely, to meet with, at its first appear- 
ance, absurd travesties and ridiculous misrepresentations in the shape of 
hasty and shallow notices and reviews, not of the book, but of what the 
reviewers wrongly suppose the book to contain. It is only fair to say 
here that several journals have readily inserted such remarks which I 
have thought it my duty, in the interests of the cause, to make in order 
to remove erroneous impressions as to the contents of the book, and 
that others have promised to return to the subject after closer investiga- 
tion. Yet I find that some of the early reviews (we improve as we go 
on) have been noticed to clash with your luminous article, “‘ An 
Economic Cure for Socialism,’ and under such circumstances it seems 
fair to you, as well as to your reviewer, Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, that I 
should point out to your readers how such divergent criticisms arise, and 
of what .small value they are. 

There must be something in the title of our book or in the headings of 
the chapters which, to those who merely glance, suggest the idea that 
we are advocating a system of unlimited paper currency or paper money. 
Those, on the contrary, who have really read the book, will have found 
that we take special care to warn our legislators against the mischievous 
effect of all paper-money systems, and we have particularly quoted, as 
‘‘ frightful examples,” the paper-money systems of Sweden and North 
America. It is true that on one single occasion we recommend 
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the replacement of our gold coinage by small Government notes, 
but not at all in unlimited quantities, but strictly limited to the 
amount of coin they would displace. If we have spoken about these 
Government notes at all it is in order to make it clear to our readers 
that there is a vast difference between such Government notes which 
might be called paper-currency and the notes we advocate, namely, 
entirely unsupervised notes, deprived of all Government and coin 
prestige intended to fulfil in the productive trades the mission which 
cheques cannot fulfil—credit instruments ; to be to the small cash-credit 
holders what cheques are to deposit-holders. Thus, instead of demon- 
strating the new economic truths on which the Free Trade in Capital 
Reform is based, as you have done, certain hasty reviewers declaim on 
the primitive paper-money schemes which chase themselves through 
their own minds. 

Another hallucination under which some seem to labour is that the 
removal of bank monopoly would enable shoemakers, butchers, &c., to 
palm off upon the public any number of valueless notes; and, in 
starting from such a ludicrous supposition, it is not difficult to argue 
in favour of monopoly. It has, of course, not been noticed that we 
take considerable pains to prove that only well-managed banks can 
possibly circulate notes, and that abuse of free-note issuing is so 
entirely against the nature of things as to make all legal precautions 
absolutely superfluous—as superfluous as it would be to prohibit the 
indiscriminate acceptance of I.0.U.’s. 

In the meantime there are many signs that the opinions you have 
expressed on the new economic truths will be endorsed by the press in 
general. The banking question is coming more and more to the front, 
and its settlement cannot much longer be postponed. 

The present situation is intolerable. While after fourteen years of 
terrible trade depression, there is now everything in favour of a general 
improvement in trade, the Bank Monopoly Act of 1844 alone stops the 
way, and must inevitably throw us back into depression. The tendency 
towards increased activity in the productive trades causes a great demand 
for mediums of exchange, and, as wages cannot be paid in cheques, and 
small notes are forbidden, the people must procure more coin. It 
is a well-known fact that the rates of exchange effectively prevent any 
wholesale importation of coin, and hence the drain on the Bank of 
England. The rate of credit transactions, amounting to milliards, has 
been, by the mistake of our forefathers, made dependent on one small 
gold reserve in one bank. The Bank of England is compelled, in self- 
protection, to raise the discount, and struggle with a dwindling gold 
reserve as soon as prosperity buds in the country. The effect of the 
raising of the bank rate, of course, is that capital is withheld from 
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industry, the enterprising become ruined, prices go down, and oppor- 
tunities. of work are reduced. This is what is going on now, and is 
foretold in our book. Now is it possible that Parliament could for any 
length of time continue to squabble over a host of matters of minor 
importance while the country is suffering from such a self-acting 
mechanism for the destruction of prosperity ? 

It is not likely that politicians will go on recommending State 
socialistic nostrums now, since it has been pointed out to them that the 
evils they are intended to cure are the results of State Socialism. 

That bank reform is inevitable is acknowledged; and since one 
victory gained by the Free Trade in Capital League is the entire re- 
jection of the once popular scheme of Government supervised notes on 
the American and Swedish pattern, it is absurd to suppose that the 
English press should not accord us a fair hearing, when we advocate a 
reform which is in harmony with economic laws and the true interests 
both of the banks and of the people. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, A. Eemont Hake. 
January 16. 
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A Monthly Journal of Public Health. 
(Published on the 15th of each Month.) 


The Organ of the National Health Society, of 
the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors of 
Great Britain, and of the National Smoke Abatement 
Institution. 

Price, per Number, 1s. Annual Subscription, Post 
Free, to the United Ki om, United States, C iene 


Indies, Australia, and New Zealand, 10s. 6d.; East 
China, &c., 11s. 6d. 


LONDON: - 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
"ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 


REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


~ Royal Exchange Assurance, 


EDEOORPORA TE A.D. 1720. 


Funds, £4 ,000,0( 000. Claims Paid, £35,000,000. 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 


Qodern and Tmproved System of Assurance. 


Full particulars on application to 


Chief Office, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
THE NATURAL MINERAL WATERS OF 


36s. per Case 32s. per Case 
50 Bottles, 50 Half-Bottles, 
Carriage Paid. Carriage Paid. 


(STATE SPRINGS.) 


“CELESTINS.” For Affections of the Kidneys, Gravel, Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, &c. 
‘“GRANDE-GRILLE.” For the Liver and Biliary Organs, &c. 
‘HOPITAL.” For Stomach Complaints. “ HAUTERIVE.” An excellent Table Water. 


N.B.—ALL THE ABOVE MIX WELL WITH LIGHT WINES OR SPIRITS. 
Sole English Branch—INGRAM & ROYLE, London: 52, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


And of all Chemists. A Full Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 
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egertalie. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 8s. od. to 60 Guineas, 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 
MA? & CO. CARPETS for 1890. | W4P= & CO. PAPER HANGINGS. 


W4F*= & CO. NEW DESIGNS. Arte & CO. 


APLE & CO. BRUSSELS CARPETS. | 
MAPLE & CO. have always in Stock Brussels | aees +n ai Ri. .. ER ey gt ix 
Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, both as | }ioTIONS f 1890. ou f _ _ 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their carpets | ed any of the Patterns are simply 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


P : charming, while some at even Is. 6d. per piece are so 
for hard street-like wear have become almost proverbial. cleverly designed as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
arr FOR HARD STREET-LIEKE | wovenfabrics. Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at 
AR.—MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 quality isanextra | from 63d. per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel Post. 
stout sina Carpet, suitable for rooms where there 
is constant tread, and woven with regard to durability J APANESE PAPERS. 
rather than elaboration of design. A Carpet of this 
grade, with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. jAPraness PAPERS per PARCEL POST. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—The “ Maple”’ Brand Brussels Carpet is APANESE PAPEBS. 
a special extra quality, made of selected yarns, and in In original native designs ; also reproductions of the 
all the new designs and colourings, including some most | English and Continental schools, as well as old Cordova 
wonderful replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This leather, by native artists. These Papers are remark- 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfaction in | able alike for their full low-toned colours and distinc- 
use. tive originality, affording agreeable surprises of effect, 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIEE | and much appreciated for wall hangings and other 
WEAR. — Saxony = ts are strongly recom- decorative purposes. 
mended, alike for their richness of effect, elegance of 
design, and wanb-peniaiiear ‘qnaititen. Messrs. Maple & apasnee PAPERS. 
Co. laid some miles of this fabric in the Hotel Métro- LE & CO.’S have a distinct sanitary value, 
pole, the First Avente, and the Great Eastern Hotels, | 28 their ‘on lacquered surface does not absorb dust 
where it can always be seen by Visitors. MAPLE{& CO., | OF contagious atoms, while they can be easily dusted 
European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. pe A oe — es _— ee a ae Aw 
other papers have h © be replaced.— be 
URBRNITURE for EXPORTATION. Japanese Paper Warehouse. 
Vee as well as MERCHANTS are IN MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS 


ITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE PAPERS 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of 


direct from the island in very large quantities, thus 
thousands of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, saving intermediate profits, so that they are able to offer 
Carpets, Curtains, &., all ready for immediate ship- | them at much lower prices than usual. Maple & Co.’s 


ment. Having large space, all goods are packed on the | variety, too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, | 

ja op == experienced packers ; very essential when inten ing purchasers should see the collection or write 
or = to ensure safe delivery. The | for patterns.—-MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, Smyrna, - 

ad of halfacentury. Catalogues Free. and 134, Cale Florida, Buenos "Ayres, 


